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JOURNEY, G. 


LETTER XXXV. 


1 Nis ks. 
SIR, | 
TJ AM very certain that a man may travel 
twice through Spain, and half through 
France, before he ſees a woman of ſo 
much beauty, elegance, and breeding, as 
the miſtreſs of the houſe I lodge in near 
this city. I was directed to the houſe, and 
recommended to the lady as a lodger; 
but both were ſo ane, and ſuperior in all 
reſpects to any thing I had ſeen out of 
Paris, that I began to ſuſpect I had been 
impoſed upon. The lady who received 
oO +. 4 


4+) 
me appeared to be (it was candle-light) 
about eighteen ; a tall, elegant figure, 
a beautiful face, and an addreſs inferior 


to none. I concluded ſhe was the daugh- 


ter, till ſhe informed me, that Monſieur 
N her huſband, was gone to Avig- 
What added, perhaps, to this lady's 
dy in my eyes, or rather ears, was 
her misfortune——ſhe could not ſpeak 
louder than a gentle whiſper. After ſceing 
her ſumptuous apartments, I told her I 
would not aſk what her price was, but 
tell her what I could afford only to give; 
and obſerved, that as it was winter, and 
the ſnow upon the ground, perhaps ſhe 
had better take my price than have none. 
She inftantly took me by the hand, and 
faid, ſhe had ſo much reſpect for the 
Engliſh nation that my price was her's; 
and with a ſtill ſofter whiſper, and cloſe 
to my ear, ſaid, I might come in as ſoon 
as I pleafed——* Quand vous voudrez, 
Monfieur,” ſaid ſhe, with a moſt be- 


witching 


ts) 


witching ſmile. We accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of the fineſt apartments, and the 
beſt beds I ever lay on. The next day 
I faw a genteel ſtripling about the houſe, 
in a white ſuit of clothes, dreſſed & J 
militaire, and began to ſuſpect the virtue 
of my fair hoſteſs, not perceiving for ſome 
hours that it was my hoſteſs herſelf. 
In the afternoon ſhe made us a viſit in 
this horrid dreſs—(for horrid ſhe ap- 
peared in my eyes)—her clothes were 
white, with red cuffs and ſcarlet /appels ; 
and ſhe held in her ſtraddling lap a large 
black muff as big as a porridge-pot. By 
this viſit ſhe loſt all that reſpect her 
ſuperlative beauty had ſo july entitled 
her to, and 1 determined ſhe ſhould viſit 
me no more in man's apparel. When 1 
went into the town I mentioned this cir- 
cumſtance, and there I learnt, that the 
real wife of Mon/. Saigny had parted from 
him, and that the lady, my hoſteſs, was 
his miſtreſs. The next day, however, the 
1 maſter 


( 4 ) 


| maſter arrived; and after being full and 


finely drefſed in brocaded black velvet, 


he made me a viſit, and proffers of every 
attention in his power: he told me he 
had injured his fortune, and that he was 


not rich ; but that he had ſerved in the 


army, and was a gentleman : he had been 
bred a proteſtant, but had juſt embraced 


the true faith, in order to qualify himſelf 


for an employment about the court of 
the Pope's Legat at Avignon. After 
many expreſſions of regard, he aſked me 
to dine with him the next day ; but I ob- 


| ſerved that as he was not rich, and as 1 


paid but a ſmall rent in proportion to his 
noble apartments, I begged to be excuſed ; 
but he preſſed it ſo much that I was 
obliged to give him ſorne other reaſons, 


which did not prove very pleaſing ones 


to the lady below. This fine lady, how- 
ever, continued to fell us wood, wine, 
vinegar, ſallad, milk, and, in ſhort, every 


thing we wanted, at a very unreaſonable 


price. 


($3 

price. At length my ſervant, who by 
agreement made my ſoup in their kitchen, 
ſaid ſomething rude to my landlord, who 
complained to me, and ſeemed ſatisfied 
with the reprimand I had given the man; 
but upon a repetition of his rudeneſs, 
Monſ. Saigny ſo far forgot himſelf as to 


| ſpeak equally rude to me. This occaſioned 


ſome warm words, and ſo much ungo- 
vernable paſſion in him, that I was obliged _ 
to tell him I muſt fetch down my piſtols. 
This he conſtrued into a direct challenge, 
and therefore retired to his apartments, 
wrote a card, and ſent it to me while I 
was walking before the door with a prieſt, 
his friend and viſitor, and in ſight of the 
little female captain hrs ſecond, and all the 
ſervants of the houſe. On this card was 
wrote, . Sir, I accept your propaſition; 
and before I could even read it, he fol- 
lowed his man, who brought it in the true 
ſtyle of a butler, rather than a butcher, 
with a white napkin under his arm, and 


33 gave 


5 gave it to me wick great addreſs. You 
may be ſure I was no more diſpoſed to 


—— ͤ — 1 


fight than Mon/. Saigny ; indeed I told him 
| I would not; but if any man attacked me 
| on my way to or from the town, where 
| I went every day, I would certainly defend 
myſelf : and fortunately I never met Mon- 
| BE nc Saigny in the fortnight. I ſtaid after 
| in his houſe; for I could not bear to 
leave a town where I had two or three 
very agreeable acquaintance, and one 
ii { Monſ. Seguier } whoſe houſe was filled as 
Ii full of natural and artificial curioſities, as 
N his head is with learning and knowledge. 
| Here too I had an opportunity of often 
| viſiting the ampitheatre, the Maiſon Quar- 
| res (fo Monfieur Seguier writes it), and 
| | the many remains of Roman monuments 
„ To common in and about Nimes. I mea- 
{ ſiured ſome of the ſtones under which 1 
| | E | Paſſed to make the tout au tour of the 
£118 amphitheatre: they were ſeventeen feet 
(| in length, and two in thickneſs; and 


moſt 


E 


moſt of the ſtones on which the ſpecta- 
tors ſat within the area, were twelve feet 
long, two feet ten inches wide, and one 


foot five inches deep®; except only thoſe 


of the ſixth row of ſeats from the top, 

and they alone are one foot ten inches 
deep. Probably it was on that range the 
people of the higheſt rank took their 
feats, not only for the elevation, but the 
beſt fituation for fight. and ſecurity ; yet 
one of theſe great ſtones cannot be conſi- 
dered more, in compariſon to the whole 
a building, than a ſingle brick would be 
in the conſtruction of Hampton- Court 
palace. When I had the ſole poſſeſſion 
(and I had it often) of this vaſt range of 
ſeats, and entered the ſame ApiTs which 
emperors, empreſſes, Roman knights, 
and matrons, f have ſo often paſſed, to 


ſee men die wantonly by the hands of 


* MAaUNDBEL, in his journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 
mentions ſtones fixty feet long, twelve deep, and twelve 
broad, raiſed in a wall twenty feet high. 
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other men, as well as beaſts, for their 
amuſement, I could not but with pleaſure 


reflect, how much human nature is ſof- 


tened fince that time; for notwithſtand- 
ing the powerful prevalency of cuſtom * 
and faſhion, I do not think the ladies of 


the preſent agewould plume their tower- 


ing heads, and curl their borrowed hair, 
with that glee, to ſee men murthered by 


miſſive weapons, as to die at their feet 


by deeper, though leſs viſible wounds. 
If, however, we have not thoſe cruel 

ſports, we ſeem to be up with them in 
prodigality, and to exceed them in luxury 
and licentuouſneſs ; for in Rome, not long 


before the final diſſolution of the ſtate, 


the candidates for public employments, in 
ſpite of the penal laws to reſtrain it, bribed 


openly, and were choſen ſometimes by 
arms, as well as money. In the ſenate, 


things were conducted no better; decrees 


of great conſequence were made when 
yery few ſenators were preſent ; the laws 
were 


1 


the colour of public neceſſity; till at 


length Cæſar ſeized the ſovereign power; 
and though he was ſlain they omitted to 


recover their liberty, forgetting that 
"8 3 day, an hour, of virtuous Liberty 
« Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 


Addiſon's CaTo. 


I can almoſt think I read in the parallel, 


Which 1 fear will ſoon be drawn between 
the riſe and fall of the Britiſh and Roman 


empire, ſomething like this:“ Rome 
had her Cicero; Britain her Cam- 
% DEN; Cicero who had preſerved Rome 


from the conſpiracy of Catiline, was 


© baniſhed: Campen, who would have 
« preſerved Britain from a bloody civil 
„ war, was removed.” The hiſtorian will 
add, probably, that ** thoſe who brought 
ddeſolation upon their land, did not 


mean that there ſhould be no common- 
wealth, but that, right or wrong, they 


* ſhould continue to control it: they 


« did. 


were violated by private knaves, under 


| 


— — 
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4 10-7 
did not mean to burn the capitol to 
* aſhes, but to bear abſolute ſway in the 


—The reſult was, however, 
that though they did not mean to over- 
„throw the ſtate, yet they riſqued all 


66 


rather than be overthrown themſelves ; 


and they rather promoted the maſſacre 


of their fellow. citizens, than a recon- 
« ciliation and union of parties.“ Thus 


FELL ROME I— Take heed BRITAINI— 
When the Roman empire was falling, 


Pomyety and CxSAR were abhorred by 


the people, and Cur1o, who oppoſed them, 
every where received with applauſe ; while 
Caxsar was hated, his greateſt opponent 
BiBLivs was adored ; and theſe three, 
once popular men, became the moſt odious 


to the people: yet notwithſtanding their 


deteſted deſigns were clearly ſeen through 
by the people, they prevailed ; as Cic ERO 
perceived they could not be prevented 


without riſquing a general carnage: for 
theſe ee >= the ſtate had in- 
troduced 


11 

troduced a great body of foreign ſoldiers 
to keep all oppoſition quiet; and Cæſar 
had the temerity to commit that great and 
virtuous man Caro, though tribune of 


= the people, to a common priſon, and that 


too only for diſcharging the duty of his 
office with honour and fidelity. The 

wretched citizens then ſaw how the beſt 
men among them were ſcornfully treated, 
and that they had themſelves raiſed up the 
hand which had ſtruck them down, never 


to riſe again. 


* 
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— Much rather I ſhould die, 
6 Than their prediction prove a lie.” 
The truth of which in all caſes, we 
| hope and believe, he did not mean to inſiſt 
upon: but as the above letters were wrote 
when the civil war in America was but 
juſt begun, and begun in a country of 
which I had a more perfect knowledge 
than the n of Great Britain, or the 


generals 


( 12 ) 
generak ſent to conquer it, I ventured, 
in very ſtrong terms, to point out the 
impoſſibility of ſuch an attempt being 
attended with ſucceſs. Even MARSHALL. 
Sa xk would not in that country have been 
ſo good a general as a native captain of a 
company of rifle-men. The attempt to 
throw the blame on General Howe is 
highly illiberal ; there cannot be a doubt 
but that he is a brave man, and an honeſt 
man : but a war in America, and a war 
in Germany, are as unlike in their opera- 
tions as a battle at ſea, or a battle on land; 
and thoſe who pretend to cenſure General 
Sir William Howe, and attribute the want 
of ſucceſs to the general's want of courage 
or conduct, muſt be knaves or fools. It 
is with indignation J have read a pamphlet, 
fabricated by ſome contemptible tool of a 


miniſter, wherein the general's own let- 
ters, publiſhed in the Gazette, are made 
uſe of to ſhew his own weakneſs or inabi- 
lity to command. None, but thoſe upon 

"a 


1 ) 


| the ſpot who know the ground, and who = 


ſee the ſituation of the enemy, as well 
as a thouſand circumſtances not to be 
gathered, or explained by a letter, which 
may render things raſh in the higheſt de- 
gree, and yet to men at a diſtance, and 
unacquainted with military nanæuvres, 
may appear very feaſible upon paper, or be 


made ſo by an artful, and wicked pamphle- 


teerer: none, I ſay, but ſuch can judge 
of the general's merit or demerit. I - 
ſtrongly ſuſpe& that General Burgoyne” 8 
taking Indians into his ſervice, was the 
cauſe of his misfortunes, and that the 
very reverſe 6f what has happened would 
have been the caſe, had he not rouſed 
the indignation of the whole country 
againſt him, by employing men who 
make ne diſtinction between age, ex, 
or party. But I ſhould be ſorry to ſay it 
was ſo; becauſe General Burgoyne may 
poſſibly convince the world that his miſ- 
fortunes aroſe from a cloſe obedience to 
- orders ; 


1 
|  ——orders; which perhaps were given 
| in conſequence of ignorance and incapa- 
city. When Captain Mackay ſaw Admi- 
ral Mathews's ſignal to go down with his 
| fire-ſhip to burn the Spaniſh Admiral, and 
no ſignal for a ſhip of force to cover ſuch 
an attempt; all his men got ſo drunk, that 
he was unable to obey thoſe orders; and 
| when the admiral ſent an officer in a boat 
to upbraid him for his neglect, he was un- 
able alſo to bear it and therefore blew up 
his fire-ſhip, himſelf, and his drunken 
crew. A ſoldier who receives poſitive or- 
ders is to obey them, not to diſpute the 
conſequences of obeying them. 


LET TEA mn 
AxLEs. 


Leſt Ni pes reluctantly, having formed 


there an agreeable and friendly inti- 


macy with Mr. D' Oliere, a young gen- 
5 tleman of Switzerland, and an edify- 


ing and entertaining acquaintance with 


Monſ. Seguier. I left too the beſt and 
moſt ſumptuous lodgings I had ſeen in my 
Whole tour; but a deſire to ſee Arles, 
Aix, and Marſeilles, &c. got the better of 
all. But I ſet out too ſoon after the ſnow 
and rains, and I found part of the road ſo 
exceedingly bad, that I wonder how my 
poor horſe dragged us through ſo much 
clay and dirt. When I gave you ſome 
account of the antiquities of Niſmes, I did 


not expect to find Arles a town fraught 


with ten times more matter and amuſe- 
ment for an antiquary; but I found it 


not 


(6 ) 


not only a fine town now, but that it | 


abounds with an infinite number of monu- 
ments, which evince its having once been 


an almoſt ſecond Rome. There ſtill re- 


mains enough of the amphitheatre to con- 
vince the beholder what a noble edifice it 
was, and to make him wonder why ſo lit- 


tle, of ſo large and ſolid a building, re- 


mains. The town is built on the banks of 
the Rhone, over which, on a bridge of 
barges, we entered it; but it is evident, 
that in former days, the ſea came quite 
up to it, and that it was a haven for ſhips 


of burden; but the ſea has retired ſome 


leagues from it many ages ſince. Beſide 
an hundred ſtrong marks at 7h:s day of its 
having been a ſea-port formerly, the fol- 


lowing inſcription found a century or two 


ago, in the church of St. Gabriel, will 
clearly confirm it: 


M. FRON TONI 


EP 1 
M. FRONTONI EVPOR. 
IxuIIVIR AVG. COL. IIA. 
AG. AQVIS SEXTIIS NAVICVLAR. 
MAR. ARET.. CVRAT EJVSD. CORP. 
PATRONO NAVTAR DRV ENTICORVM. 
ET VTRICVLARIORVM. 
. ERNAGINENSIVM. 


IJVLIA NICE VXOR. 
CON JVGI KAKISSIMO. 


Indeed there are many ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons to believe, that it was at this town 
Julius Ceſar built the twelve gallies, 
which, from the cutting of the wood, to 
the time they were employed on ſervice, 
was but thirty days. — That it was a 
very conſiderable city in the time of the 
firſt emperors, is paſt all doubt. Con/lan- 
tine the Great held his court, and reſided 
at Arles, with all his family; and the 
_ empreſs Fauſtina was delivered of a ſon 
here (Conſtantine the younger), and it was 
long before that, ſo celebrated for an an- 
nual fair held in the month of Auguſt, 
that it was called Je noble Marche de Gaules. 


And Strabo, in his dedication of his book 
Vor, Il. * to 


(8) 

to the emperor, called it, Galliarum 
Emporium non Parvum; which is a proof 
that it was celebrated for its rich com- 
merce, &c. five hundred years before it 


8 came . the dominion of the Ro- : 


mans. But were I capable of giving you 


1 en deſcription of all the monu- 


ments of antiquity in and near this town, 
it would compoſe a little book, inſtead of 
a ſheet or two of paper. I ſhall therefore 
only pick out a few things which have 
- afforded me the moſt entertainment, and I 
| hope may give you a little; but I ſhall 
begin with mentioning what muſt firſt 
give you concern, in ſaying that in that 
part of the town called 4a Roguette, I was 
ſhewn the place where formerly ſtood an 
elevated altar, whereon three young citi- 
Zens were facrificed annually, and who 
were fattened at the public expence during 
a whole year, for that horrid purpoſe ! 
On the firſt of May their throats were cut 
in the preſence of a prodigious multitude 


::-of 


4-19 F 
of people aſſembled from all parts ; among 
whom the blood of the victims was thrown; 
for they weakly imagined, all their fins 
were expiated by this barbarous ſacrifice ; 
| which horrid practice was put a ſtop to by 
the firſt biſhop of Arles, ST. TROPHIME. 
5 The Jews, who had formerly a ſynagogue 
in Arles, were driven out in the year 1493, 
when that and their celebrated ſchool were 
demoliſhed. There were found about an 
hundred years after, among the ſtones of 
thoſe buildings, ſome Hebrew characters 


5 neatly cut, which were copied, and ſent to 


the Rabbins of Avignon to be tranſlated, 
and who explained them thus : 


Chodeſh: Elvl. Chameſcherk, lamech, yay. Niſlamy. 
| Bedikoth. Schadai. 


i. e. they ſay, 


cc In the month of Auguſt, five thouſand and thirty= 
"> fix, the Viſitation of God ceaſed.” 


Perhaps the plague had viſited them, — 

There was alſo another Hebrew inſcrip- 
tion, which was on the tomb of a fa- 
3 C43 mous 


t% 5. 
mous Rabbin called Solomon, ſurnamed 
the Ro of David. 


The amphitheatre of Arles was of an 
oval form, compoſed of three ſtages ; ; each 
ſtage containing ſixty arches ; the whole 
was built of hewn ſtone of an immenſe 
ſize, without mortar, and of a prodigious 
thickneſs : the circumference above, ex- 
_ clufive of the projection of the architrave, 
was 194 toiſes three feet, i. e. 1764 French 


feet, the frontiſpiece 17 toiſes high; the | 


area 71 toiſes long, and 52 wide; and the 
walls were 17 toiſes thick, which were 
' Pierced round and round with a gallery, for 
the convenience of paſſing in and out of 
the ſeats, which ſeats would conveniently 
contain 30,000 men, allowing each perſon 
three feet in depth, and two in width ; and 
yet there remain at this day only a few 
arches quite complete from to top to bot- 
tom, which are of themſelves a noble mo- 
nument. Indeed one would be inclined to 
8 think 


1 

think that it never had been completed, 
did we not know that the Romans left 
nothing unfiniſhed of that kind; and read, 
that the emperor Gallus gave ſome ſuperb 
ſpectacles in the amphitheatre of Arles, 
and that the ſame amuſements were con- 
tinued by the following emperors. No- 
thing can be a ſtronger proof than theſe 

' ruins, of the certain deſtruction as well as 
corruption of all earthly things; for one 
would think that the {mall parts which 
now remain of this once mighty building, 
would endure as long as the earth itſelf. 
But what is very ſingular, is, that this very 
amphitheatre was built upon the ruins of 
a more mighty building, and perhaps 
one of a more ſubſtantial ſtructure. Tem- 
pus edax rerum tuque invidioſa vetuſtas 
omnia deſtruitig. In the ſtreet called Sz. 
Claude, ſtood a triumphal arch, which was 
called L' Arche admirable ; it is therefore 
natural to conclude, that the town con- 
tained many others of leſs beauty. T here 
8 are 


6622 


are alſo within the walls large remains of 


l the palace of Conſtantine. A beautiful an- 


tique ſtatue of Venus was found here alſo, 
about an hundred and twenty years ago.— 
That a verilable fine woman ſhould ſet all 


the beaux and connofſeurs of a whole town 


in a flame, I do not much wonder; but 
you will be ſurpriſed when I tell you that 


this cold trunk of marble (for the arms 
were never found) put the whole town 
of Arles together by the ears. One Savant 


ſaid it was the goddeſs Diana, and wrote 


a book to prove it: another inſiſted upon 
it, that it was the true image of Venus; 


then ſtarts up an eccleſiaſtic, who you 
know has nothing to do with women, and 
he pronounced, in dogmatical terms, it 
was neither one nor the other. At length 
the wiſe magiſtrates of the town agreed 
to ſend it as a preſent to their auguſt mo- 
narch Louis XIV. and if you have a 


mind to ſee an inanimate woman who 


has made ſuch a noiſe in the world, you 


will 


( 23) 

will find her at PYerſailles, without any 

other notice taken of her, or the quarrels 
about her, than the following words writ- 
ten (I think) upon her pedeſtal, La Venus 
4 Arles. This ended the diſpute, as I 
m uſt my letter. N . 

* The city of ARLEs is alſo remarkable for the council 

held there in the year 313, in the time of Conflantine the 


| Great, at which council Refitutus the biſhop of London, as | 
well as ſome other Britiſh prelates, were preſent, 


„% ARTTER 
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LETTER xXXXVII. 


1 Have not half done with Arles. The 


more I ſaw and heard in this town, the 


more I found was to be ſeen. The re- 


mains of the Roman theatre here would 


of itſelf be a ſufficient proof that it was a 
town of great riches and importance. 
Among the refuſe of this building they 
found ſeveral large vaſes of baked earth, 
whictP were open on one ſide, and which 
were fixed properly, near the ſeats of the 
audience, to receive and convey the ſounds 
of the inſtruments, and voices of the 
actors, diſtinctly throughout the theatre, 
which had forty-eight arches ; eleven be- 
hind the ſcenes, of ten feet wide, three 
grand arches of fourteen feet wide, and 
thirty-one of twelve feet; the diameter 
was thirty-one canes, and the circumfe- 
rence ſeventy-nine ; and from the infi- 

nite 


„ 
nite number of beautiful pieces of ſculp- 
ture, frizes, architraves, pillars of granite, 
&c. which have been dug up, it is very 
evident that this theatre was a moſt mag- 
nificent building, and perhaps would have 
ſtood firm to this day, had not a biſhop of 
Aries, from a principle of more piety than 
wiſdom, ſtript it of the fineſt ornaments 
and marble pillars, to adorn the churches. 
Near the theatre ſtood alſo the famous 
temple of Diana; and as the famous ſtatue 
mentioned in my former letter, was fand 
beneath ſome noble marble pillars near 
that ſpot, it is moſt likely La Venus. 
4 Arles is nevertheleſs the goddeſs Diana. 


I never with more for your company 
than when I walk (and I walk every day) 
in the Elyſian fields. The ſpot is beauti- 
ful, the proſpect, far and near, equally ſo. 
In the middle of this ancient C:mitiere 
ſtands a motley building, from the middle 
of which however riſes a cupola, which, at 

the 


EG i oa 
the firſt view, informs you it is the work 
of a Roman artiſt; and here you become 
| almoſt bewildered in turning and twiſting 
between ſuch an infinite number of Pagan 
and Chriſtian monuments, all lying thick 


upon the ſurface, in the utmoſt diſorder i 


and confuſion; inſomuch, that one would 
think the day of judgment was arrived, 
and the dead were rifen from their graves. 
Neither Stepney church-yard, nor any one 
in or near a great city, ſhew ſo many head- 
ſtongs as this ſpot does ſtone coffins of an 
immenſe ſize, hewn out of one piece ; the 
covers of moſt of which have been broken, 
or removed ſufficiently, to ſearch for ſuch 
things as were uſually buried with the 
dead. Some of theſe monuments, and 
ſome of the handſomeſt too, are ſtill how- 


ever unviolated. It is very eaſy to diſtin- 


guiſh the Pagan, from the Chriſtian monu- 
ments, without opening them, as all the 
former have the Roman letters DM / Di 
Menibus) cut upon them. It is ſituated, 

_ according 


C9 ] 


according to their cuſtom, near the high- 
way, the water, and the marſhes. You 
know the ancients preferred ſuch ſpots for 
the interment of the dead, 


The tombs of Ajax and Hector, Homer 
ſays, were near the ſea, as well as other 
heroes of antiquity ; for as they conſidered 
man to be compoſed of earth and water, his 

bones ought to be laid in one, and near 
the other. 


I will now give you a few of the moſt 
curious inſcriptions ; but firſt I muſt men- 
tion a noble marble monument, moved from 
this ſpot into the Cimetière of the great 
hoſpital. This tomb is ornamented with 
Cornucopiæ, Pateræ, &c. and in a ſhield is 
the following inſcription : 


CABIIIAE D. F. APPRVLLAE FLAM 
D DESIGNATAE COL. DEA. AUG. voc. M 
0. ANNOS XIIII. MENS II. DIES v. 


MARITVS VXORI PIENTISSIMAE. 
| POSUIT. 


This 


1 
This poor girl was not only too young 
to die, but too young to marry, one would 
think: I wiſh therefore her afflicted huſ- 
band had told us how many years he had 
been married to a wife who died at the 
age of fourteen, two months, and five 
days. The cornucopie, I ſuppoſe, were to 
ſignify that this virtuous wife, I was going 
to ſay maid, was the ſource of all his plea- 
ſiure and happineſs. The pateræ were vaſes 
” deſtined to receive the blood of the victims, 
Sapponunt alij cultos, trepidumque cruorem 
| Suſcipiunt Pateris, Sch, the Poet. | 


On each ſide of the tomb are the ſym- 
bols of ſacrifice. It is very evident, from 
the fine poliſh of this monument, that her 


| huſband had obtained the emperor's parti- 
_ cular leave to finiſh it highly. 


. Rogum aſcia ne polito, —ſays the law of 
the twelve tables.“ 


* ] fear I am miſtaken here, and that Rogum aſcia ne 
polito, prohibited only the poliſhing or ſmoothing the wood 


| * compoſed the funeral pile. 


(9) 
On another tomb, which is of common 
ſtone, in the middle of a ſhield ſupported by 
two Cupids, i is the following inſcription : 


NM I'VNIO MESSIANO | 
--- VTRICI. CORP. ARELAT. 


D =xrvs p. corp. Ma. II. rx. M 


QUIT VIXIT ANN. XXVIII. 
M. V. D. x. IVNIA VALERIA. 
ALVMNO CLARISSIMO. 


The firſt word of the ſecond line i is much 


obliterated. 


monuments with inſcriptions; but thoſe 


above, and this below, will be ſufficient | 


for me to convey to you, and you to my 
friend at V. gaminſter. 


L DOMIT. DOMITIANI x 
EX TRIERARCHI CLASS. GERM, © 
D pECCOCEIA. VALENTINA M 
cox PIENTISSIMA. 


Before I have Arles, and I leave it re- 


luctantly, whatever you may do, I muſt 


not omit to mention the principal monu- 


ment, 


There are an infinite number of other 


»M 


4 
ment, and pride of the citizens, at this 
day, i. e. their obeliſk. I will not tell 
you where, nor when it was dug up; it 
is ſufficient to ſay, it was found here, that 
it is a ſingle piece of granite, fixty-one 
feet high, and ſeven feet ſquare below; 
| yet it was eaſily elevated in the market- 
place, upon a modern pedeſtal, which 
bears four fulſome complimentary inſcrip- 
tions to Louis XIV. neither of which 
will I copy. In elevating this monſtrous 
| fingle ſtone, the inhabitants were very 
_ adroit : they ſet it upright in a quarter of 
an hour, in the year 1676, juſt an hundred 
years ago, amidſt an infinite number of 
Joyful ſpectators, who are now all laid in 
their lowly graves; for though it weighed 
more than two hundred thouſand weight, 
yet, by the help of capſterns, it was raiſed 
without any difficulty. That great king, 
Harry IV. had ordered the houſes 
in the arena of the amphitheatre to be 
thrown down, and this obeliſk to be fixed 
in 


„ 
in the centre of it; but his death, and 
Louis's vanity, fixed it where it now 
ſtands. It has no beauty however to boaſt 
of but its age and ſize, for it bears neither 
poliſh, characters, nor hieroglyphicks; but 
as it ſeems to have been an Egyptian mo- 
nument, the inhabitants of Arles have, 
like thoſe people, conſecrated it below to 
their king, and above to the ſun. On the 

top is fixed a globe of azure, ſprinkled 
with fleurs de lis of gold, and crowned with 

a radiant ſun; that is to ſay, as the ſun 

was made by GOD to enlighten the 

world, ſo Lovis LE GRAND was made 
to govern it. 


Lam ſure now you will excuſe my 
mentioning what is ſaid of this great man 
below : but ſpeaking of light, I muſt not 
omit to mention, that there are men of 
veracity now living in this town, who af- 


firm, that they have ſeen, upon opening 


ſome of the ancient monuments here, the 
eternal 


—_— 5 wa * a — 
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eternal * burning. The number of 


teſtimonies we have of this kind puts the 


matter paſt a doubt, that a flame has ap- 
peared at the lip of theſe lamps when 
the tombs have been firſt opened : one was 
found, you know, on the Appian way, in 
the tomb of Ciceros daughter, which had 


burnt more than ſeventeen centuries ; ano- 
ther at Padua, which had burnt eight hun- 
dred years, and which was found hanging 
between two little phials, one of gold, the 


other of ſilver, which were both quite 
full of liquor, extremely clear, as well as 


many others; but as it is impoſſible to be- 


lieve that flame can exiſt, and not con- 
ſume that which feeds it, is it not more 
natural to conclude that thoſe lamps, 


phials, &c. contained a ſpecies of phoſ- 


phorus, which became luminous upon the 


firſt opening of the tombs, by the ſudden 


ruſhing in of freſh air; and that the re- 
verſe of what is generally ſuppoſed is 


the fact ; that they are not extinguiſhed, 
1 but 


2 þ 
but illuminated by the freſh air they re- 
ceive? I have ſen ſeveral of theſe lamps 
here and elſewhere, moſt of which are of 
| baked earth. It has been ſaid, that there 
is an dil to be extracted from gold, 


which will not conſume, and that a wick 


of aſbeſtos has burnt many years in this oil, 
without conſumption to either. I have 
ſeen a book, written by a German Jeſuit, 
to confirm this fact; ſo there 3 is authority 
for you, if not conviction. 


As I know your keen appetite after anti- 
quities, I will ſend you a few other in- 
ſeriptions, and leave you to make your 


own comments on them. 


D Wy 
I. HOSTIL. TER. 
SUVA. 
ANN. UH... ., 
XV MATER FIL PIJSSIMI 
MISERAET IN LVCIV. 
AETERNALI BENIFICI 
O NOVERCAE. 


Vor. II. D 


TE 


9 5560 inſcription is cut upon 
a marble column, which ſtands near the 
Jeſuits' church 


SALVIS. D. D. N. N. THEODOSIO. ET VALENTINIAKO. 
P.. v. AC TRIUM. SEMPER AUG. xv. 
CONS. VIR. INL. AUXILIARIS PRA. 
 PRAT. GALLIA. DE ARELATE MA. 
 MILLIARIA TONI. S. 


NM. P. S. 


In the ancient church of St. Honorò, 
which ſtands in the center of all theſe 
heathen and chriſtian monuments, are to 

be ſeen nine bacchanalians of very ancient 
workmanſhip ; where alſo is the tomb of 
St. Honors, employed as the altar of the 
| church; and beneath the church are cata- 
| combs, where the firſt Chriſtians retired 
| to prayer, during the perſecution by the 
al e emperors, and where is ſtill to be ſeen | 
: their altar and ſeven ancient ſepulchres of 
beautiful marble and exquiſite workman- 
ſhip. The firſt is the tomb of Sz. Genet; 
the ſecond of St. Roland, archbiſhop of 
Arles ; the third of St, Concord, with an 
epitaph, 


1 
epitaph, and two doves with olive branches 
in their beaks, cut in bas relief, and un- 
derneath are alſo two letters, NX and P. 
On this tomb is the miraculous croſs ſeen 
in the heavens by Conſtantine, who is re- 
preſented before it on his knees; and on 
the cover of it are the heads of Conſtantine, 
Fauſtina, and his ſon; and they ſay the 
emperor ſaw this miracle in the heaven 
from the very Cimetière in which this mo- 
nument now ſtands, in the year 315; the 
fifth is the tomb of Sr. Dorothy, virgin 
and martyr of Arles; the ſixth Str. Virgil, 
and the ſeventh Sz. Hilaire (both arch- 
biſhops of Arles), who has borrowed, 
however, a pagan ſepulchre; for it is 
adorned with the principal divinities of 


e e ancients in bas relief.— It ſeems odd 


to ſee on a chriſtian biſhop's tomb Nep- 
tune, Diana, Jupiter, Venus, and the three 
deſtinies. The people here ſay, that this 
tomb repreſents human life; as the an- 
cients believed that each god contributed 

3 ſomething, 
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ſomething towards the being. Be that as 
it may, the tomb is a very curious one, 
and much admired by the connoiſſeurs 
for its. excellent workmanſhip, as well as 
its antiquity; but what is more extraor- 


7 dinary than all is, that this catacomb, 


ſanding in the middle of the others, with 


its cover well and cloſely fixed, has al- 


ways water in it, and often is quite full, 
and nobody can tell (but one of the prieſts, 
 ferhaps), from what ſource it comes. 

There is alſo in this church the tomb, 
and a long Latin epitaph, of Sr. Tropbime, 
their firſt biſhop; but the characters are 
all Gothic: he came hither in the year 
61, and preached down that abominable 
practice of ſacrificing three young men 
annually. He died in the year 61, at 72 
years of age. On the front of the metro- 
politan church of Arles, called St. Tro- 


Pbime, are the two following lines in Go- 


thic characters, cut above a thouſand years: 


 Cernitur eximius vir Chriſti Diſcipulorum, 
De Numero Trophimus, hic Septuaginta duorum. 


The 


(7) 


The church was built in the year 625, 
by Sz. Virgil, and is a curious piece of 
antiquity within, and particularly without; 

5 but J will not omit to give you one of its 
ſingularities within; it is an ancient and 
curious inſcription, i in large Gothic letters, 

near the organ: 

Terrarum Roma Gemina de luce magiſtr A. 


Ros Miſſus Semper Aderit: velut incola Joſe P. 
Olim Contrito Letheo cn. Orch O. 


To ood this you will ſce you mult take 
the firſt, the middle, and the laſt letter of 
each verſe: TRO, Trophimus; GAL, 
Galliarum; and APO, Apoſtolus. The 
letter H, belonging to the word Joſeph, 
muſt be carried to the word Orcho, and 
the P muſt and by itſelf. 


T. . Galliarum Apoflolus, ut ros 
miſſus eſt, ex urbe Rome rerum Dominæ 
Gemina de luce, ſcilicet a Petro et Paulo, 
Eccleſiæ luminaribus; Contrito orcho Letheo, 
* Jett poſt Chriſti Paſſionem qua 

WT Demonis 


1 
Daemonis & orchi caput contrivit, ſemper 
animas noſtras nutriet, cibo illo divinæ fidei, 
guem nobis contulit : ut alter Joſeph qui 


olim Agypti populum Jene n. libe- 
f ravit. 5 


LETTER 
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> LEFTT EA XXXVIII. 
Mass xilt 


10ON after we left the town of Arles, 
LJ on our way to Aix, and this city, we 
entered upon a moſt extraordinary and ex- 
tenſive plain: it is called the Crau, and is 
a principal and ſingular domain, belonging 
to, and ſituated on, the ſouth fide of that 
"city; it is ten leagues in diameter; on 
which vaſt extent ſcarce a tree, ſhrub, or 
any verdure is viſible, the whole ſpot being 
covered with flint ſtones of various ſizes, 
and of fingular ſhapes. Perrarch ſays, as 
Strabo and others have ſaid before him, 
that thoſe flint ſtones fell from heaven 
like hail, when Hercules was fighting there 
againſt the giants, who finding he was ; 
likely to be overcome, invoked his father 
Jupiter, who rained this hard ſhower of 
flint ſtones upon his enemies, which is con- 
firmed by Æſchylus. 

1 „ „Jupiter 


1 
Jupiter Alcidem quando reſpexit inermem, 
5 Illachrymans, — ſaxoſo perpluit imbre. 


But as this account may not be. quite | 
ſatisfactory to you, who I know love truth 
more that fable, I am inclined to think 
vou will conſider Poſſidonius's manner of 
accounting for it as more feaſible. He ſays, 
that it was once a great lake, and having a 
bed of gravel at the bottom, thoſe pebble 
ones, by a ſucceſſion of ages, have grown 
to the ſize they now appear; but whether 
ſtones grow which lie upon the ſurface of 
the earth and out of their proper ſtrata, 
I muſt leave you and other naturaliſts to 
determine, without repeating to you what 
| Ariſtotle, and others, have ſaid upon that 
ſubject; and therefore, inſtead of telling 
you either what they ſay, or think, I will 
tell you what I know; which is, that barren 
as the Crau appears to be, it not only feeds, 
but fattens, an infinite number of ſheep and 
_ cattle, and produces ſuch excellent wine 
| too 


(a) 

too in ſome parts of it, that it is called Vin 
de Crau, by way of pre-eminence : it has a 
- poignant quality, is very bright, and is 


much eſteemed for its delicious flavour. 


The herb which fattens the ſheep, and feeds 


ſuch quantities of cattle, is a little plant 
which grows between and under the flint 

ſtones, which the ſheep and other animals 

turn up with their feet, to come at the 
bite ; beſide which, there grows a plant on 
this Crau that bears a vermillion flower, 
from which the fineſt ſcarlet die is ex- 
tracted : it is a little red grain, about the 


= ſize of a pea, and is gathered in the month 


of May; it has been ſold for a crown a 
| pound formerly ; and a fingle crop has 
produced eleven thouſand weight. This 
| berry is the harveſt of the poor, who are 
permitted to gather it on a certain day, but 
not till the lord of the manor gives 
notice by the ſound of a horn, according 
to an ancient cuſtom and privilege granted 
originally by king Rene——On my 


TY 


way over it, 1 gathered only a great num- 
ber of large larks by the help of my gun, 
though I did not forget my Montſerrat 
vow: it was a fine day, therefore I did 
not find it ſo tedious as it muſt be in win- 
ter or bad weather ; for if any thing can be 
worſe than ſea, in bad weather, it muſt be 
this vaſt plain, which is neither land or ſea, 
though not very diſtant from the latter, and 
in all probability was many ages ſince co- 
vered by the ocean. 


The firſt town we came to after paſſing 


tis vaſt plain is Sr. Chamas, which has 


nothing but its antiquity, and a noble and 
immenſe old caſtle, to recommend it, ex- 
cept a tranſparent agate ſtatue of the Virgin 
in the church, as large as the life, with a 
tin crown upon her head. Neither the 


tou nor the inhabitants had any thing of 


the appearance of French about it; every 
thing and every body looked ſo wild, and 
the place was in ſuch a ruinous condition, 
that 


( 43 ) 
that I could ſcarce believe I was not among 
the Arabs in Egypt, or the ruins of Perſe- 
polis. Without the town, in a fine beauti- 
ful lawn, ſtands a moſt irregular high and 
rude rock, perpendicular on all fides ; and 
under one ſide of it are ruins of a houſe, 
which I ſuppoſe was inhabited by the firſt 
Seigneur in the province. I looked in, and 
found the ruins full of miſerable inhabi- 
tants, I fancy many families; but it exhi- 
| bited ſuch a ſcene of woe, that I was glad 
to get out again; and upon enquiry, I found 
it had been in that ſtate ever ſince it had 
been uſed as an hoſpital during the laſt 
plague, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Mans211Les- 


A the good and evil which fall with- 
in the line of a road, as well as what 
befal every one through life, are by com- 
pariſon, I need not ſay what a heavenly | 
country France (with all its untoward cir- 
cumſtances) appeared to us after having 
Journeyed in Spain: what would have put 


me out of temper before, became now a, 
conſolation. How glad ſhould I have been, 
and how perfekt content, had it been thus 
in Spain, was always uppermoſt, when 
things run a little croſs in France. 


Travellers and ſtrangers in France, in a 
long journey, perhaps, have no connexion 
with any people, but ſuch who have a 
deſign upon their purſe. At every auberge 

ſome officious coxcomb lies in wait to 
enſnare them, and under one e or 
other, 


(4 1} - 
other, introduces himſelf : he will offer to 
ſhew you the town—if you accept it, you 5 
are ſaddled with an impertinent viſitor the 
whole time you ſtay; if you refuſe it, he 
is affronted ; ſo let him; for no gentleman 


ever does that without an eaſy or natural 


introduction; and then, if they are men 
of a certain age, their acquaintance is agree- 
able and uſeful. An under-bred French- 
man is the moſt offenſive civil thing in the 
world: a well-bred Frenchman quite the 
reverſe Having dined at the table of 
a perſon of faſhion at Aix, a pert prieſt, 
one of the company, aſked me many queſ- 
tions relative to the cuſtoms and manners 
of the Engliſh nation; and among other 
things, I explained to him the elegance 
with which the tables of people of the firſt 
faſhion were ſerved*; and told him, that 
when any one changed his diſh, his 
| plate, knife, and fork, were changed alſo, 


This perhaps, when the advantage lay ſo much on the 
Engliſh fide, I ought not to have ſaid, and therefore he 
conſidered 1 it as rude in me, and properly retorted it. 


and 


(8) 
and that they were as perfectly bright and 
clean as the day they came from the filver- 
 fmith's ſhop. After a little pauſe, and a 
ſignificant ſneer—Pray, Sir, (ſaid he) and 
do you not change your napkins alſo? 1 
was piqued a little, and told him we did 
not, but that indeed I had made a little 
_ miſtake, which I would rectify ; which 
was, that though I had told him the plate, 
knife, and fork, were ſo frequently changed 
at genteel tables in England, there was 
one exception to it; for it ſometimes 
happened that low under-bred prieſts 
(efpecially on a Sunday) were neceſſarily 
admitted to the tables of people of faſhion, 
and that the butler ſometimes left them 
to wipe their knife upon their bread, | 
as I had often ſeen Louis XV. do, 
even after eating Aſh with it.——As it 
was on a Sunday I had met with this fop 
of divinity, at a genteel table, I thought 
I had been even with him, and I believe 
he thought fo too, for he aſked me no 
= „„ 


TT | 
more queſtions; yet he aſſured me at his 
going out, he had the honour to be my 


* moſt obedient humble ſervant.” This over- 


ſtrained civility, fo unlike good breeding, 
puts me in mind of what was ſaid of poor 

Sir Wm. ST. Q, after his death, by 

an arch wag at Bath: Sir William, you 
know, was a polite old gentleman, but 
had the manners and breeding rather of 
the late, than the preſent age; and though 
a man defervedly eſteemed for his many 
virtues, was by ſome thought too ceremo- 
nious. Somebody at the round table at 
Morgan's coffee-houſe happened to ſay, 
Alas! poor Sir William! he is gone; but 
he was a good man, and is ſurely gone to 
heaven!” Yes,” replied the wag, ** he is 
gone to heaven, and J can tell you what 


he ſaid when he firſt entered the holy place. 


The interrogation followed of courſe : 


„Why,“ ſaid he, © ſeeing a large concourſe 


of departed fouls, and not a ſoul that he 


knew, he bowed to the right and left, faid | 
he 


(48) 5 
| he begged pardon—he feared by was 
troubleſome, and if ſo, he would inſtantly 
retire. So the Frenchman, when he fays | 
he would cut himſelf in four Pieces to 


ſerve you, only means to be very civil; 


and he will be ſo, if it * not put him 


5 to any expence. 


Aix is a well buile city ; ; the elec 
ſtreet and public walk called the Courſe, is 


very long, very broad, and ſhaded by ſtately 


trees. In the middle of it are four or five 
fine fountains conſtantly running, one of 

which is of very hot water, at which man 
and beaſt are conſtantly drinking. The 
city abounds with a great deal of good 
company, drawn to it from all parts of 
Europe by the efficacy of the waters, and 

to examine its antiquities; for it has, in and 

about it, — Greek as well as Roman mo- 
numents. 


Some part of the country between Air 


and this populous city is very beautiful, 
ET hat 
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but near the town ſcarce any vegetation 
4s ſeen; on all ſides high hills and broken 
rocks preſent themſelves; and one wonders 
how a city ſo large and ſo aſtoniſhingly 
populous is ſupported. When I firſt 


_ approached the entrance gate, it opened a 


perſpective view of the Courſe, a ſtreet of 
great extent, where the heads of the people 
were ſo thick together, that I concluded 
it was a FAIR day, and that the whole 
country were collected together; but 1 
found it was every day the ſame. I faw 
a prodigious quantity of game and provi- 
ſions of all kinds, not only in the ſhops, 
but in the ſtreets, and concluded it was 
not only a cheap, but plentiful country:; 
but I ſoon found my miſtake : it was the 
evening before Lent commenced, and I 
could find no proviſions of any kind very 
eaſily afterwards, and every thing very 
dear. You may imagine the price of pro- 
viſions at Marſeilles, when I tell you: that 
they have their poultry from Lyons ; it 

Vor. II. E 18 
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is however a noble city, crowded with 
men of all nations, walking in the ſtreets 


in the proper habits of their country. 
The harbour, or rather baſon, is the moſt 


fſecure ſea- port in Europe, being land-. 


locked on all fides, Except at & very Barrow : 


entrance; and as there is very little riſc 
| or fall of water, the veſſels are always afloat. 
| Many of the galley ſlaves have little ſhops 

near the ſpot where the gallevs are moored, 


uuith their ſterns almoſt cloſe to a noble 


quay, and appear happy and decently 
dreſſed; ſome of them are rich, and make 
annual remittances to their friends. In 
the Hotel de Ville are two fine large pic- 
tures, which were taken lately from the 
Jeſuits? college: one repreſents the dread- 


ful ſcenes which were ſeen in the Grand 


Courſe during the great plague at Mar- 
ſeilles ; the other, the ſame ſad ſcene on 


the quay, before the doors of the houſe 


in which it now hangs. A perſon cannot 
look upon theſe pictures one minute before 


1 
he becomes enthralled in the woes which 
every way preſent themſelves. You ſee 
the good biſhop confeſſing the fick, the 
carts carrying out the dead, children ſuck. 
ing at the breaſts of their dead mothers, 
wives and huſbands bewailing, dead bodies 
5 lowering out of higher windows by cords, 
the ſlaves plundering, the prieſts exhort- 
ing; and ſuch a variety of intereſting and 
afflicting ſcenes ſo forcibly ſtruck out by 
the painter, that you ſeem to hear the 
groans, weepings, and bewailings, from the 
dying, the ſick, and the ſound; and the 
eye and mind | have no other repoſe. on 
theſe pictures but by fixing it on a dead 
body. The painter, who was upon the 
ſpot, has introduced his own figure, but 
armed like a ſerjeant with a halberd. The 
pictures are indeed dreadfully fine; one is 
much larger than the other; and it is ſaid 
the town magiſtrates cut it to fit the place 
it is in; but it is impoſſible to believe any 
body of men could be guilty of ſuch an 
E 2 act 


„„ 
act 10 barbari iſm ! There is ſtill ſanding 
in this town, the houſe of a Roman ſenator, 
now inhabited by a ſhoe-maker. 
cathedral they have a marble ſtone, on 
which is engraven in Arabic characters, 
a monumental inſcription to the following 
effect: 5 1 
* © God i 18 alons permanent. 


cc This is the ſepulchre of his ſervant and martyr, 


e who. having placed his confidence in the Moſt 
ce * he truſts that his ſins will be forgiven.” 


Joskrn, ſon of ABDALLAH, of the town of Metelin, : 
died in the moon Zilbuge. | 


I bought 1 an nr houſehold 
god, or lare of ſolid metal, which was 
lately dug up near the city walls; it is 
about nine inches high, and weighs about 
five pounds. Several of the hieroglyphic 
characters are viſible on the breaſt and 
back, and its form is that of an em- 
balmed mummy. By a wholeſome law 
of this city, the richeſt citizens muſt be 
buried like the pooreſt, in a coffin of nine 
livres 


1 
livres value, and that coffin muſt be bought 
at the general hoſpital. The ſale of theſe 
coffins for the dead, goes a great way to- 


wards the ſupport of the poor and the ſick. 


At this town I experienced the very 
reverſe in every reſpect of what I met with 
at Barcelona, though I had no better re- 
commendation to Mr. BirBEcCK, his 
Britannick Majeſty's agent here, than I 
had to the Conſul of Barcelona. He took 
my word at firſt fight; nay, he took my 
notes, and gave me money for them, and 
ſhewed me and my family many marks of 
friendly attention. Such a man, at ſuch 
a diſtance from one's own country, is a 
cordial to a troubled breaſt, and an acqui- 
ſition to every Engliſhman who goes there, 
either for health or curioſity. Mr. Birbecł 
took me with him to a Grande Concert, 
to which he is an annual ſubſcriber, and 
which was performed in a room in every 
refpect ſuitable to ſo large a band, and ſo 
E 3 brilliant 


„ 
brilliant an aſſembly: He and his good 
wife were the only two Britiſh faces I had 
ſeen for many months, who looked like 
Britons. I ſhall, indeed I muſt, ſoon leave 
this town, and ſhall take Avignon on my 
way to Lyons, from whence you ſhall ſoon 
hear from me again. 


2, S. I had forgot to mention, when I 
was ſpeaking of Montpellier, that the firſt 


gentry are ſtrongly impreſſed with the 


notion of the ſuperiority of the Engliſh in 
every part of philoſophy, more eſpecially 
in the ſcience of phyſic; and I found at 
Montpellier, that theſe ſentiments, ſo fa- 
vourable to our countrymen, had been 
much increaſed by the extraordinary know- 
ledge and abilities of Dr. MiI MAN, an 
Engliſh phyſician, who reſided there during 
the winter 1775. This gentleman, who 
is one of Dr. RapcLiere's travelling 
phyſicians, had performed ſeveral very 
aſtoniſhing cures, in caſes which the 
French 


tut 


4 Fomch phy ſicians had long treated with- 
out ſucceſs: and indeed the French phy- 
ficians, however checked by intereſt or 
envy, were obliged to acknowledge this 
gentleman's uncommon ſagacity in the 

treatment of diſeaſes. What I ſay of this 

ingenious traveller, is for your ſake more 
than his; for I know nothing more of him 
than the fame he has left behind him at 

Montpellier, and which I doubt not will 

ſoon be verified by his deeds among his 

on countrymen. 


1 LETTER 


[a ? 
LETTER NI 


Arie ron; 


HERE is no 4 on what 


travellers ſay of different towns and 


1 ons they have viſited, and therefore 
you muſt not lay too much ftreſs upon 


what I ſay. A lady of faſhion, who had 


travelled all over France, gave the pre- 
ference to the town I laſt wrote to you 
from {Marſeilles}; to me, the climate 
excepted, it is of all others the moſt diſ- 
agreeable ; yet that lady did not mean to 
| deceive; but people often prefer the town 
for the ſake of the company they find, or 
ſome particular or local circumſtance which 
5 attended their reſidence in it, In that 


reſpec, I too left it reluctantly, having 
met with much civility, and ſome old 


friends there ; but ſurely, excluſive of its 
* harbour, and favourable ſituation for 


trade, 


1 
trade, it has little elſe to recommend it, 
but riot, mob, and confuſion. Proviſions 
are very dear, and not very good. | 


On our road here we came again through 
Aix. Le Mule Blanche without the town, 
is better than any auberge within, and 

Monſ. L' Abbe Abrard Preteur, de la ordre 
de St. Malta, is not only a very agree- 
able, but a very convenient acquaintance 5 


for a ſtranger, and who is always ready to 


ſhew the Engliſh, in particular, attention, 
and who had much attention ſhewn him 


by Lord A. Percy and his lady. 


From Aix we paſſed through Lambreſque, 
Orgon, and Sencage, a fine country, full of 
almond trees, and which were in full bloſ- 


YH ſom on the 7th of March. At Orgon the 


poſt-houſe was ſo bad, that after my horſe 
was in the ſtable, I was obliged to put him 
to, and remove to the Soleil d Or, without 
the town, and made a good move too. 

ZR The 


„ 1 
The ſituation of Notre Dame de St. Pierre; 


5 a a convent on a high hill, is worthy of 


notice, and the antiquity of the town 


alſo. Five leagues from Orgon we crofſed 


a very aukward paſſage in a ferry-boat, ana 
were landed in the Pope's territories, about 
five miles from Avignon. The caſtle and 
higher part of the town were viſible, 
riſing up in the middle of a vaſt plain, fer- 
tile and beautiful as poſſible. If we were 

charmed with the diſtant view, we were 

much more ſo upon a nearer approach. 
Nothing can be more pleaſing than the 
well-planted, and conſequently well-ſhaded, 
coach and foot roads round this pretty 
little city; all ſhut in with the moſt beau- 
tiful ancient fortification walls I ever be- 
held, which are in perfect repair; nor were 


” We aſked any queſtions by the pope's ſol. 


diers, or cuſtom-houſe officers. I had a 
letter to Dr. Pow ER, an Engliſh phyſician 
in this town, who received me with great 
oy. and made me known to Lord 

Mount 


0 * 


MoUnTCARRET, and Mr. Bor rn, his 
ſon, with whom I had the honour to ſpend 
ſome very agreeable hours: his lordſhip 
has an excellent houſe here, and keeps | 
a table, truly characteriſtic of the hoſpi- 
tality of his own country. — And now 
I cannot help telling you of a ſingular 
diſorder which attacked me the very day 

I arrived; and the ftill more ſingular 

manner I got well. The day before I L 
arrived, we had been almoſt blown along 


| the road to Orgon by a moſt violent wind 


but I did not perceive that had received 
any cold or injury from it, till we arrived 
here, and then I had ſuch an external 
| ſoreneſs from head to foot, that I almoſt 
dreaded to walk or ſtir, and when I did, 
it was as flow as my feet could move. 


After continuing ſo for ſome days, 1 was 
much urged to dine with Lord MounT- 
GARRET, on St. Patrick's day; I did ſo, 
and by drinking a little more than ordi- 
nary, fet nature to wark, who, without 


( @ ) 
any other doctor, did the buſineſs, by two | 
or three nights copious ſweats. I would 
not have mentioned this circumſtance, but 
it may be the mal du pais, and ought to 

be mentioned for the method of cure. 


There was not quite ſo good an under- 
ſtanding between the pope's /egate and the 
Engliſh reſiding here, as could be wiſhed : 
ſome untoward circumſtance had happen- 
cd, and there ſeemed to be faults on 
both ſides: it was carried, I think, to 

ſuch a length, that when the Engliſh met 

him, they did not pull aff their hats ; but 
as it happened before I came, and as in 
our walks and rides we often met him air- 
ing in his coach, we paid that reſpect 
which is every where due to a firſt magi- 
ſtrate, and he took great pains to return 
it moſt graciouſly. His livery, guards, &c. 

make a very ſplendid appearance : he holds 

a court, and. has levees every Sunday, 
though not liked by the French. At the 
church 
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church of 87. Didier, in a little chapel 
of mean workmanſhip, is the tomb of the 
celebrated Laura, whoſe name Petrarch 
has rendered immortal. The general opi- 
nion is, that ſhe died a virgin: but it 
appears by her tomb, that ſhe was the 
wife of Hugurs de Sade, and that ſhe had 
many children. About two hundred years 
after her death, ſome curious people got 
permiſſion to open her tomb, in which 
they found a little box, containing ſome 
verſes written by Petrarch, and a medal- 
lion of lead; on one fide of which was a 
lady's head, and on the reverſe, the four 
L e letters, NM. L. M. E. 


Tz Francis I. paſſing 3 Avignon, 
$ viſited this tomb, and left upon it the 


following cpitaph, of his own compoſi- 
tion: | 


lf 


O gentille ame, etant tant eſtim6e! 


„ Car la parole eſt toujours reprim&e, 


and churches. The convent of the Celeſ- 
_ fines, founded by Charles VI. is richly 
endowed, and has noble gardens: there 


as a long Latin inſcription upon it an- | 
nounces. They ſhew in this houſe a pic- 


treſs, whoſe body he took out of the grave, 
and painted it in the ſtate he then found 


v“ En petit lieu compris vous pouvez voir 
< Ce qui comprend beaucoup par renommee 5 | 
ec Plume, labeur, la langue & le devoir 
« Turent vaincus par Vaimant dPaimee : 


4 Qui ie pourra lover gu'er ſe laiſſant? 


Quand le ſujet ſurmonte le diſant.“ 


This town is crowded with convents 


are not above fourteen or fifteen members, 
and their revenue is near two thouſand 
pounds ſterling a year. In their church 
is a very ſuperb monument of pope Cle- 
ment VII. who died here in the year 1394. 


ture painted by king RENE; it repreſents 
the frightful remains of his beloved miſ- 
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it, 1. e. with the worms crawling about 
it: it is a hideous figure, and hide- 
ouſly painted; the ſtone coffin ſtands on 
2 line with the figure, but is above a foot = 
too ſhort for the body ; and on the other 
ſide is a long ſcroll of verſes, written in 
Gothic characters, which begin thus: 


Une fois 2 fur toutes femmes belle 
Mais par la mort ſuis devenue telle 
Ma chair eftort tres-belle,frai hebe & tendre ; - 

= © Or e elle toute tournte en cendre.” 


There follow at leaſt forty otherkeck lines. 


| There is alſo in this convent, a fine mo- 
nument, on which ſtands the effigies of Sr. 
Benezet, a ſhepherd of Avignon, who built 
\ (they ſay) the bridge from the town over 
the Rhone, in conſequence of a dream, in 
the year 1127. Some of the noble arches 
are ſtill ſtanding, and part of a very pretty 
chapel on it, nearly in the middle of the 
river; but a great part of the bridge has 


been 
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been carried away, many years ſince, by 
the violence of the river, which often not 
only overflows its banks, but the lower 
part of the town. In 1 755, it roſe ſeven- 

teen feet higher than its uſual flowing, 
and I ſaw marks in many of the ſtreets, 


high above my head, againſt the ſides of 


| houſes, which it had riſen to; 3 but with 


all my induſtry, I could find no mark upon 
the houſe where Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague dwelr, though ſhe reſided ſome time 
here, and though I endeavoured to find it. 


I need not deſcribe the celebrated foun- 
tain of Vaucluſe, near this town, where 
Petrarch compoſed his works, and eſta- 
bliſhed Mount Parnaſſus. This is the 
only part of France in which there is an 
Inquiſition, but the officers ſeem content 
with their profits and honours, without 


the power. 


One part of the town is allotted: to the 
Jews, where about fix or ſeven hundred 
7 live 


6 


live peaceably and have their ſynagogue; 
and it was here the famous rabbin Jeſeph 


Meir was born; he died in the year 1554. 


He was author, you know, of Annales des 


Rois de France, et de la Mat en Ortomane. 


Not far from Avignon, on the banks of 


the ſame rapid river, ſtands Beaucaire, 


famous for its annual Fa1R, where mer- 


cChandiſe is brought from all parts of 


Europe, free of all duties : : it begins on 


the 22d of July; and it is computed that 
eight millions of livres are annually ex- 
| pended there. in eight days. Avignon is 
remarkable for the number Seven; having 
| ſeven ports, ſeven pariſhes, ſeven colleges, . 


ſeven hoſpitals, and ſeven monaſteries; and 
J may add, I think, ſeven hundred bells, 
which are always making a horrid jingle; 
for they have no idea of ringing bells har- 


monioufly in — 25 of France. 


At SaLoN, near Avic ox, ſtands a 
fine monument of Michael Neftradamus, a 


Vol, H. . n 
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ſhoe-maker; his effigies is in the town wall, 
with his arms and epitaph. This laſt is 
written in Latin. He died in 1566; and, 
if his epitaph writer tells truth, he was, in- 
deed. an extraordinary man; for it ſays, 


This tomb contains the body of the re- 
nowned M. Neftradamus, whoſe divine 
pen was admired by all the world, and 


that Anne Pence, his widow, was as 


good as he was great ; his ſon alſo ap- 
pears to have been a philoſopher, an 


aſtrologer, a prophet, and a phyſician. } 


Anne, the wife, and mother of theſe 


two great men, defires that nobody will 
envy their repoſe, or reflect on their me- 


mory; by which caution, it ſhould ſeem 
as if ſhe was aware that people would 
hint what ſhe ſeemed to know, and what 


I would ſay, but for the reſpect I bear to 
the requeſt of a lady of ſuch faſhion. 


LETTER 


LETTER XII. 


- Lyons, 


FrER a month's i at Avig- 
0, where I waited till the weather 
and roads amongſt. the high Dauphine 
mountains were improved, I ſet out for 
this city. I had, you know, when outward- 
bound, dropt down to Pont St. Eſprit by 
water, ſo it was a new ſcene to us by 
land, and I aſſure you it was a fine one— — 
the vaſt and extenſive rich vales, adorned 
on all ſides with ſuch romantic mountains, 
could not be otherwiſe, in ſuch a climate. 


Our firſt ſtage was only four long leagues to 


Orange. This is the laſt town in the pope's 


territories ; and within a quarter of a mile 
of it ſtands, in a corn field, a beautiful Ro- 
man triumphal arch, ſo great in ruins, that 
it would be an ornament even in Rome. 
The Palais Royal, at this town, has nothing 

5 to 
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to recommend it, but that it affords a pro- 
ſpect of this rich morſel of antiquity. 


From Orange we paſſed through Pier- 
 laite, Donzeir, and ſeveral ſmaller towns, 
and lay one night at a ſingle houſe, but 
an excellent auberge, called Souce, kept by 
an underſtanding ſenſible hoſt. 


Ata little village, called Atang, on the 
banks of the Rhone, we ſtopped a day or 
two, to enjoy the ſweet ſituation. Juſt | 


oppoſite to it, on the other fide of the 


river, ſtands a large town ¶ Tournau }, which 
added to the beauty of our village, over 


which hangs a very high mountain, from 
| whence the beſt Hermitage wine is col- 


lected. I ſuppoſe it is called Hermitage, 

from a hermit's cell on the top of it; but 
 1o unlike the Monſerrat hermitages, that 
I contented myſclf with only taſting the 
hermit's wine. It was ſo good, indeed, 
that though I did not ſee how it was poſ- 
EY ſible. 
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ſible to ; got it ſafe to the north ſide of 
France, I could not withſtand the tempta- 
tion of buying a caſk, for which I was to 
pay twelve guincas, and did pay one as 
earneſt, to a very ſenſible, and, I believe, 
| honeſt and opulent wine merchant, who, 
| however, made me a preſent of two bottles 
when I came away, almoſt worth my 
guinea. It is three livres a bottle on the 
ſpot ; and he ſhewed me orders he had 
received from men of faſhion in England 
for wine; among which was one from 
Mr. Ryder, Sir Dudley Ryder's ſon, I fancy, 
Who, I found, was well ſatisfied with his 
former dealings. Do you know that claret 
is greatly improved by a mixture of her- 
mitage, and that the beſt claret we have in 
England is generally ſo adulterated ? 


The next towns we paſſed were Pevige ” 
and Vienne, the latter only five leagues 
from this city. It is a very ancient town, 

and was formerly a Roman colony. The 
F 3 cathe- 


* * 

cathedral is a lar ge and noble Gothic 
ſtructure, and in it is a fine tomb of car- 
dinal De Mountmoin, ſaid to be equal in 
workmanſhip to Richlieu's, in the Sorbonne, 
but ſaid to be ſo by people no ways qua- 

|  lified to judge properly. It is, indeed, an 
expenſive, but a miſerable performance, 
when put in competition with the works 
of Girardeau. About half a mile with- 
out the town 1s a noble pyramidal Roman 
monument, ſaid to have ſtood in the centre 
of the market-place in the time of the 
Romans. There is alſo to be ſeen in this 
town, a Moſaic pavement, diſcovered only 
a few years ſince, wanderfully beautiful 
indeed, and near ten feet ſquare, though 
not quite perfect, being broken in the 
night by ſome malicious people, out of 
mere wantonneſs, ſoon after it was dif 


* covered. 


| At this town I was recommended to 
the table ronde ; but as there are two, la 
grande 


A 3 
grande and la petite, I muſt recommend you 
to the petile, to which I was obliged to 
move ; for of all the dreadful women I 
ever came near, Madam Roufillon has the 
leaſt mellifluous notes; her ill behaviour, 
however, procured me the honour of 2 
very agreeable acquaintance, the Marquis 
de Valan, who made me athamed, by 
ſhewing us an attention we had no right to 
expect; but this is one, among many other 
agreeable circumſtances, which attend 
ſtrangers travelling in France. French 
gentlemen never ſee ſtrangers ill treated, 
without ſtanding forth in their defence; 
and I hope Enghſh gentlemen, whom 
Horace calls Britannos hoſpitibus feros, will 
follow their example, becauſe it is a piece 
of juſtice due to ſtrangers, in whatever 
country they are, or whatever country 
they are from 3 it 1s doing as one would 
be done by. That prejudice which 
prevails in England, even among fome 
5 33 people 
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people of faſhion, againſt the French Nas 
tion, is illiberal in the higheſt degree; 
nay, it is more—it is a national diſgrace, 
—When I recolle& with what eaſe and 
uninterruption I have paſſed through ſo 
many great and little towns, and extenſive 
provinces, without a ſymptom of wanton _ 
rudeneſs being offered me, I bluſh to 
think how a Frenchman, if he made no 
better figure than I did, would have been 
treated in a tour through Britain. —My 
monkey, with a pair of French jack boots, 
and his hair er queue, rode poſtilion upon 
my ſturdy horſe ſome hours every day. 
Such a ſight, you may be ſure, brought 
forth old and young, ſick and lame, to 
look at him and his maſter.. Jocks put 
whole towns in motion, but never brought 
any affront on his maiſter—they came to 
look and to laugh, but not to deride or 
inſult. The poſt-boys, it is true, did not 
like to ſee their fraternity Taten off, in my 
= OY . little 
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little theatre; but they ſeldom diſcovered 
tt, but by a grave ſalutation; and ſometimes 
a good - humoured fellow called him com- 
rade, and made Focko a bow. They could 
not laugh at his bad ſeat, for not one of 
them rode with more eaſe, or had a hand- 
ſomer laced jacket. Mr. Buffon ſays, the 
monkey and magot (and mine is the lat- 
ter, for he has no tail) make their grimace, 
or chattering, equally to ſhow their anger, 
or to make known their appetite. With 
all due deference to this great naturaliſt, 
I muſt beg leave to ſay, that this obſerva- 
tion is not quite juſt: there is as much 
difference between the grimace of my 
Focko, when he is angry or hungry, and 
when he grins to ſhew delight, as there is 
in man, when he gnaſhes his teeth in 
wrath, or laughs from mirth. 


Between Avieues and this town I met 
2 dancing bear, mounted by a Maget. As 
Shay 2 818 5 


mutual. Between you and me, I fear, were 


( 74 ) 
it was upon the high road, I deſired leave 
to preſent Joch to his grandfather, for ſo | 
he appeared both in age and fize; the! in- 
terview, though they were both males, was 
very affecting. Never did a father receive a 
| long-loſt child with more ſeeming affection 
than the old gentleman did my Jocks ; he 
embraced him with every degree of ten- 
derneſs imaginable, while the young gentle- 
man (like other young gentlemen of the 
_ preſent age) betrayed a perfect indiffer- ; 
ence. In my conſcience I believe there 
was ſome conſanguinity between them, 
or the reception would have proved more 


I to return to England, I might find 
myſelf a ſad party in ſuch an interview. 
It is a ſad reflection; but perhaps Pro- 
vidence may wiſely ordain ſuch things, in 
order as men grow older, to wean them 
from the objects of their worldly affections, 


that they may reſign more readily to the 
decree 


* 
decree of fate. That good man, Dr. 
ARBUTHNOT, did not ſeem to dread the 
approach of death on his own account, ſo 
much as from the grievous affliction uE 
had reaſon to fear it would bring upon 
His children and 4 
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LETTER XIII. 
1 Have now ſpent a month in my ſecond 
viſit to this great and flouriſhing city, | 


and fortunately took lodgings in a Hotel, 
where I found the lady and ſiſter of Mon. 


Le Marquis De Valan, whoſe politeneſs 
to us I mentioned in a former letter at 


Vienne, and by whoſe favour I have had 
an opportunity of ſeeing more, and being 
better informed, than I could have been 
without ſo reſpectable an acquaintance. At 
Vienne JI only knew his rank: here I be- 
came acquainted with his good character 


and fortune, which is very conſiderable _ 


in Dauphine, where he has two or three 


fine ſeats. His lady came to Lyons, to 


lic-in, attended by the marquis's ſiſter, 


a Cbanoineſſe, a moſt agrecable ſenſible 


' woman, of a certain ape ; but the counteſs 
is young and beautiful. 


You 


(99-3) 
You may imagine that, after what I ſaid 


of Lyons, on my way 70 Spain, I did not 
aſſociate much with my own country-folks 
on my return. Indeed, my principal amuſe- 
ment was to ſee as much as I could, 


in a town were ſo much is to be ſeen ; 
and in relating to you what I have ſcen, I 


will begin with the Hotel de Ville: if it 
had not that name, I ſhould have called it 


a palace, for there are few palaces ſo large 
or ſo noble; upon the firſt entrance of 


which, in the veſtibule, you ſee, fixed i in 


the wall, a large plate of bronze, bearing 
ſtronger marks of fire than of age; on 


which were engraven, ſeventeen hun- 
dred years ago, two harangues made by 
the emperor Claudius in the ſenate, in 


tavour of the Lyonoit, and which are not 
only legible at this day, but all the let- 
ters are ſharp and well executed: the 


- plate, indeed, is broke quite through the 


middle, but fortunately the fraction runs 
between the firſt and ſecond harangues, ſo 


as 


T7 
as to have done but little injury among the 
letters. As I do not know whether you 
ever ſaw a copy of it, I encloſe it to you, 

and defire you will ſend it as an agreeable 
| exerciſe, to be well tranſlated by my friend 


at Oxford. 


On che other ſide of the veſtibule is a 
noble ſtair-caſe, on which is well painted 
the deſtruction of the city, by ſo dreadful 
a fire in the time of the Romans, that 
Seneca, who gives an account of it ina 

letter to his friend, ſays, 


Una nox fuit inter urbem maximam et 
nullam. 


1. e. One night only intervened between 
a very great city and nothing. 


There is ſomething awful in this ſcene ; 
to ſee on one fide of the ſtair-caſe the 
conflagration well executed; on the other, 

ſtrong marks of the very fire which burnt 
5 . Ro 
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ſo many ages ago; for there can be ho 


doubt but that the bronze plate ſtood at 
R that time in the Roman Hotel de Ville, and 
was burnt down with it, becauſe it was 

dug up among the refuſe of the old city, 


on the mountain called Fourvire, on the 


other ſide of the river, where the original 


city was built.—In cutting the letters on 
this large plate of bronze, they have, to 
gain room, left no diſtance between the 
words, but ſhewn the diviſion only by a 


little touch thus < with the engraver ; 


and where a word ended with a C, or G, 
they have clapped the touch within the con- 
cavity of the letter, otherwiſe it is „ 


| mirably well executed. 


Upon a” into the long gallery 


above ſtairs, you are ſhewn the late king 
and queen's pictures at full length, ſur- 
rounded with the heads of ſome hundred 
citizens; and in one corner of the room 

an ancient altar, the Taurobolium, dug 


up 


( & ) 
up in 1704, near the ſame place where 
Claudius s harangue was found. It is of 


common ſtone, well executed, about four 
feet high, and one foot and a half ſquare : 
on the front of it is the bull's head, in 
demi relief, adorned with a garland of 
corn; on the right ſide is the ſacrificial 
knife * of a very ſingular form ; and on 
the left the head of a ram, adorned as the 
bull's; near the point of the knife are the 
following words, cujus faftum % the 
top of the altar is hollowed out into the 
form of a ſhallow baſon, in which, I ſup- 
pole, incenſe was burnt, and part of the 
victims. 


The Latin inſcription under the bull's 
head is very well cut, and very legible ; 
by which it appears, that by the expreſs 
order of CyBELE, the reputed mother of 


*The knife which is cut in demi relief on the Tauro- 
Lolium, is crooked upon the back, exactly in the ſame man- 
ner and form as may be ſeen on ſome of the medals of 
the _ of Macedonia, 

the 
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the gods, for the honour and health of 
the emporer Antoninus Pius, father of his 

country, and for the preſervation of his 
children, Lucius Amilius Carpus* received 
the horns of the bull, by the miniſtration 
of Quintus Sammius Secundus, tranſported 
them to the Vatican, and conſecrated, at | 
at his own expence, this altar and the head 
of the bull - ; but I will ſend the in- 


ſcription 


Lucius Æmilius Carpus was a prieſt, and a man of great 
riches : he was of the quality of Sewzr, ard probably one 


of the fix prieſts of the a of e 
Auguftalis. 


+ Several inſcriptions of this kind have been fouud both 
in Italy and Spain, but by far the greater number among 
= Gauls; and as the ſacrifices to the goddeſs Cybele 

ere ſome of the moſt ancient of the Pagan rites, ſo they 
were the laſt which were ſuppreſſed on the change of Paga- 
niſm into Chriſtianity; fince we find one of the Tauro- 
bolian inſcriptions with ſo low a date as the time of the 
emperor Valentinian the Third. The filence of the hea- 
then writers on this head is very wonderful; for the only 
one who. makes any mention of them is Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, in his Diſſertation on the Errors of the Pagan 


Religion ; as Dillenius, in his elaborate account of the 
Taurobohum, has remarked. 


The ceremony of the conſecration of the high prieſt of 


Cybele, has been miſtaken by many learned men for the 
Vol. II. G 


conſe- 
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ſcription, and a model * of the altar, as ſoon 
as I can have it made, as I find here a very 
ingenious ſculptor and modeller ; who, to 


my 


* The model” is now in the poſſe T7 on of the NH” Dr. - 
HARRINGTON, at Bath. | 


conſeoration of the Roman Pontifex Maximus; which dig- 
nity, from the very earlieſt infancy of the Roman empire, 
was always annexed to that of the emperor himſelf. 


The prieſts who had the direction of the Taurobolia, wore 
the ſame veſtments, without waſhing out the bloody ſtains, 
as long as they would hold 3 


By theſe rights and baptiſms by blood they thought them- 
ſelves, as it were, re- born to a life eternal. Sextilius Ageſi- 
laus Adeſius ſays, that he was born a- new, to life eternal, by 
means of the expiation of the Taurobolium and Criobolium. 


Nor wcre the prieſts alone initiated in this manner, but 
alſo others, who were not of that order. In particular 
caſes the regenerations were only proraiſed for twenty years. 


Peſides the Taurobolia ard Criobolia, which were infti- 
| tuted at the expence of whole cities and provinces, there 
| were others alſo, which were founded by the bounty of 
private people. We often meet with the names of ma- 
gittrates and prieſts of other gods, who were admitted 
into theſe myſteries, and who inſtituted Taurobolia as offer- 
ings for the ſafeiy of the emperor, or their own, The 
rites of the 'Laurobolia laſted ſometimes many days. 


The 
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my great ſurpriſe, ſays no one has 
hitherto been taken from it. And here let 
me obſerve, leſt I forget it, to fay, that 
Auguſtus lived three years in this city. 
"TIT Ee Be. rs aw 


The inſcription on the Taurobolium, which is on the 
ſame fide with the head of the bull, we have endeavoured 
to explain by filling up the atbecriation which are met 
with in the Roman character. 5 


' TAUROBOLIO MATRIS DEU MAGNE IDEA ' 
Quo FACTUM EST EX IMPERIO | 
MATRIS IDEA DEUM 
PRO SALUTA IMPERATORIS CASARIS 
TITI ALI 
ADRIANT ANTONINE AUGUSTI PII PATRIS PATRIZ 
LIBERORUMQUE EJUS 


Ex STATUS COLONIA LUGDUNENSIS 
LUCIUS AMILIUS CARPUS SEXTUMVIR 


AUGUSTALIS ITEM DENDROPHORUS 
VIRES EXCEPIT ET A VATICANO 
TRANSTULIT ARAM ET BUCRANIUM 
SUO IMPENDIO CONSECRAVIT 
SACERDOTE | 
guro SAMMIO SECUNDO AB QUINDECEMVIRIS | 
OCCABO ET CORONA EXORNATO 
CUI SANCTISSIMUS ORDO LUGDUNENSIS 
PERPETUITATEM SACERDOTIS DECREVIT 
 APPIO ANNIA ATILIO BRADUA TITO 
CLODIO VIBIO VARO CONSULIBUS 
Locus DATUS DECRETO DECURIONUM. 


G 2 
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The Taurobolium was one of the great 
myſteries, you know, of the Roman reli- 
gion, in the obſervance of which, I think, 
| they dug a large hole in the earth, and 
covered it with planks, laid at certain 
diſtances, ſo as to give light into the ſub- 
terranean temple. The perſon who has 
to receive the Taurobolia then deſcended 
into the theatre, and received on his head, 
and whole body, the ſmoaking hot blood 
of the bull, which is there ſacrificed for 
that purpoſe. If a ſingle bull was only 
ſacrificed, I think they called it ſimply a 


Taurobolium; if a ram was added to it, as was 


| ſometimes done, it was then called a 
Taurobolium, and Criobolium. Sometimes 
too, I believe a goat was alſo ſlain. 


After all the blood of the victim animals 
was diſcharged, the prieſts and cybils 
retired beneath the theatre, and he who 
had received the bloody ſacrifice came 
forth and expoſed himſelf, beſmeared with 
De blood, 


"T3 
blood, to the people, who all poſtrated 
themſelves before him, with reverential 
awe, as one who was thereby particularly 


ſanctified, and whoſe. perſon ought to be 


regarded with the higheſt veneration, and 
looked upon with holy horror; nor did 
this ſanctification, I think, end with the 
ceremony, but rendered the perſon of the 
ſanctified holy for twenty years. An in- 
ſcription cited by Gruter, ſeems to confirm 
this matter, who, after ſpeaking of one 
Nepius Egnatius Faventinus, who lived in 


the year of Chriſt 176, ſays, 
Percepto Taurabolio Criobolioque feliciter,” 
Concludes with theſe words; 


% Vota Faventinus bis deni ſuſcipit orbis 
t mattet repetens aurata fronte bicornes.” 


The bin denus orbir, ſcems to imply the = 
ſpace of twice ten years. „ 


1 And 


13 

And here I cannot help making a little 
compariſon between the honours paid by 
the Roman citizens to their emperors, and 
thoſe of the preſent times to the princes 
of the blood royal. You muſt know that 

the preſent king's brother came to Lyons 
in the year 1775, and thus it is recorded : 
in letters of gold upon their _ 


LOUIS XVI. REGNANT. = 
EN MEMORIE DE L'HEVREUX JOUR N. 
SEPTEMBRE MDCCLXXV. 

o 
MONSIEUR FRERE DU ROL 
ET MADAME 
$ONT. ARRIVES EN CETTE VILLE 
= FS 
DE L*AGREEMENT DU PRINCE 
ET PAR ORDONNANCE DU CONSULAT 
Du DOUZE DU MEME MOIS 
A ETE NOMME A PERPETUITE 
QUAI MONSIEUR. 


If the Bourgeois of Lyons, however, are 
not men of genius, they arc ingenious men, 
and they have a moſt delightful country to 
dwell 


( s 1 
dwell in. 1 think I may ſay, that from 
the high hills which hang about this city, 
and taking in the rivers, fertile vales, rude 
rocks, vineyards, and coutry ſeats, far 
and near, Lyons and its environs afford 
a greater variety of natural and artifi- 
| cial beauties, than any ſpot in Europe. 
It is, however, by no means a place for 
the winter reſidence of a ſtranger. Moſt 
of the natives advanced in years were 
carried off laſt winter. The ſurly winds, 
which come down the Rhone with im- 
petuous blaſts, are very difagreeable and 
dangerous. 1 found the cold intolerable 
out of the ſunſhine, and the heat in- 
intolerable in it, even in the month of May. 
In England I never wore but one under- 
waiſtcoat; in Spain, and in the fouth of 


| France, I found two neceſſary. The 


| Spaniards wear long cloaks, and we laugh 
at them ; but the laugh would come more 
properly from. them. There is in thoſe 
climates a vife/s in the air that penetrates 
G 4 through 
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heh and through; and I am ſure that 
ſuch who travel to the ſouthward for the 
recovery of their health, ought to be ten 
times more upon their guard, to be better 
ſecured againſt the keen blaſts of the ſouth 
of France, than even againſt an r 

wind i in England. N 


1 he diſorder which carried off ſo many 
laſt winter at Lyons, was called Ia Gripe, 
In a large hotel only one perſon eſcaped 
it, an Engliſh lady. They called it 42 
5 Gripe, from the faſt hold it took of the 
perſon it ſeized; nor did it let them E 

till April. 


1,2 On my way hither, I found it ſometimes 
extremley hot: it is now the firſt of May, 
and I am ſhaking by the ſide of a good 
fire, and have had one conſtantly every | 
* for this fortnight. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 


Lors. 
H E Lyonnais think their town was 
particularly honoured by the Tauro- 
* 4 but it was a common practice to 
offer that ſacrifice not only for the em- : 
peror's health, but for the preſervation of 
a city, There are two of theſe altars in 
the town of Latoure ; one conſecrated for 
the preſervation of the emperor Gordian, 
on which is the following inſcription : 


PRO SALVTE IMP. ANTONINI GORDIANO PII FEI. 
AVG. TOTIVSQVE DOMVS DIVINA PRO NVE STATV CIVIE. 
LACTOR TOROPOLIVM rtcirt ozxpo Lacrtor D. N. GORDIANQ 
II ET POMPEIANO COS VI ID DEC CVRANTIB M 

Forio ET FESTO CANINIS SACERD. 


And in a little village near Marſeilles 
called Pennes, there 1s a ſtone, on which is 
engraven, 

MATRI DEVM MAGNE RR. 


And on another, in the ſame town, 
MATR DEVM TAVROPOLIVM. 
I muſt 


49: 
1 muſt not omit to give you a copy of a 
ſingular inſcription on the tomb of a mint- 
_ maſter, which was found in Lyons, and i is 
15 preſerved entire: 
| NORILIS TIB. CASARIVS AVG. SERAQ. MONET HIC 


AD QVI ESCIT JVLIA ADEPTA CONJVNXET 
 PERPETVA FILIA D. s. D. 


I he moſt ancient money which has 
been found in and about this city is the 
little coin of Mark Anthony ; on one fide 
of which is repreſented . the triumvirate ; 
on the other, a lion, with the word 
| Lugduni under it; on each fide of the lion 
| are the letters A and X L. The anti- 
quarians here think thoſe letters marked I 
the value of the piece, and that it was 

about forty ſous ; but is it not more pro- 
bable that this was only the mint-maſter's 

mark ? oY 


Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the 
importance of this city, in the time of the 
Romans, than the . expence they 

were 
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were at in erecting ſuch a number of grand 
aqueducts, one of which was eighteen 
leagues in length : many parts of them are 
ſtill viſible : and it appears that they ſpent 
| for the reparation of them, at one time, 
near one thouſand talents ; and here it was 
that the four grand Roman highways di- 
vided ; one of which went directly to the 
ſea, and another to the Pyrences. 


Agrippa, who was the conſtructor of 
moſt of theſe noble monuments of Roman 
grandeur, would not permit the Lyonnozs to 
erect any monument among them to his 
memory ; and yet his memory , m2 
very particular manner, preſerved to this 
day in the very heart of the city; for in 
the front of a houſe on the quay de Villeroy, 
is a medallion of baked earth, which, I 
| think, perfectly reſembles him. Sure 1 


am it is an unqueſtionable antique: it 


is a little disfigured indeed, and diſgraced 
by 
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» his name being written upon it in 


modern characters. But there is another 


monument of Agrippa here: it is part of 
the epitaph of an officer, or ſoldier, of 
the third cohort, whoſe duty it was to 
take an account of the expence of each 
day for the ſubſiſtence of the troops em- 
ployed to work on the highways; and 
this officer was calleg | A. Rationibu 


Agrippe. 


There are an infinite number of Roman 
inſcriptions preſerved at Lyons, among 
which 1 is the following ſingular one: 


© DIS INI VIS QVI ANIMVLAM | 
TVAM RAPVERVNT, 


I have already told you of a modern ; 


monument erected by the Lyonnois ; and 


now, with grief and concern, I muſt tell 


you of an ancient one which they have 


demoliſhed! It was a moſt beautiful ſtruc- 


ture, called the tomb of the Two Lovers: 
a that, 


- 4 W-9 
that, however, was a miſtake; it was the 
tomb of a brother and ſiſter named Aman- 


dus, or Amans ; for near where it ſtood was 
lately found the followin g TIN in- 
ſcription : : 
ET MEMORIZ ATERNA OLIZ TRIBVTA | 
FEMINE SANCTISSIME ARVESCIVS 
 AMANDVS FRATER SORORI KARISSIME 
SIBIQVE AMANTISSIMZ P. C. ET 
SVB ASCIA DEDICAVIT. 


1 have ſeen a beautiful drawing of 
this fine monument, which ſtood near 
the high road, a little without the town. 
Irhe barbarian Sourgecis threw it down 
Wabout ſeventy years ago, to ſearch for 
treaſure. 


But enough of antiquities ; and therefore 
I will tell you truly my ſentiments with 
reſpect to the ſouth of France; which is, 
that Lyons is quite ſouthward enough for 
an Engliſhman, who will, if he goes far- 
ther, 


©. 5 
cher, have many wants which cannot be 
ſiupplied. After quitting Lyons, he will 
find neither good butter, milk, nor cream. 
At Lyons, every thing which man can 
wiſh for is in perfection; it is indeed a 
rich, noble, and plentiful town, abound- 


ing with every thing that is good, and 
more fiery than even in Paris itſelf. 
They have a good theatre, and ſome toler- 


| able actors; among whom is the hand- 


ſomeſt Frenchman I ever beheld, and, a 

little ſtiffneſs excepted, a good actor. 

Their dancers, male and female, are ex- 
cellent indeed. 


Any young gentleman traveller, parti- 
cularly of the Engliſh nation, who is deſi- 
rous of repleniſhing his purſe, cannot, even 
in Paris, find more convenient occaſions 
to throw himſelf in fortune way, than at 
the * of ag 
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An Engliſh lady, and two or Ae gen- 
P have lately been ſo fortunate there, 
as to find lodgings at à great hotel, gratis; 
and I deſire you will particularly recommend 
a long flay at Lyons fo my Oxonian friend; 


| where he may /ee the world, without look- 


ing out at the window. 


LETTER 
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"LETTER XIV. 


FIND J omitted to give you before I 5 
left Nimes, ſome account of Monjieur 
Seguier's cabinet, a gentleman whoſe name 
I have before mentioned, and whoſe con- 
verſation and company were ſo very agree- 
able to me. Among an infinite number 
of natural and artificial curioſities, are 
many ancient Roman inſcriptions, one of 
which is that of T. Julius Feſtus, which 
Spon mentions in his Melanges D' Antiquite. 
There are alſo a great number of Roman 
- utenſils of bronze, glaſs, and earthen- ware. 


The Romans were well acquainted with 


the dangerous conſequences of uſing cop- 
| per veſſels * in their kitchens, as may be 
| ſeen in this collection, where there are 
a great many for that purpoſe ; but all 
ſtrongly gilt, not only within, but with- 
ee the treatiſes on this ſubje& by Dr. Falcons of 


Bath, 
out, 


(#8) 
out, to prevent a poſſibility of werdegri/e 
ariſing. There is alſo a bronze head of 


a coloffal ſtatue, found not many years 


ſince near the fountain of Miſines, which : 
merits. particular attention, as well as a 
: great number of Roman and Greek me- 
dals and medallions, well preſerved, and 
| ſome of which are very rare. The natural 
_ curioſities are chiefly compoſed of foſſils 
and petrifications ; ; among the latter are 
an infinite number of petrified fiſh encloſed 
in ſolid ſtones; and in which one ſees the 
fineſt membranes of the fins, and every 
part of the fiſh delineated by the pencil of 
nature, in the moſt exquiſite manner; 
the greater part of theſe petrifications were 
collected by the hands of the poſſeſſor, 

ſome from Mount Bola, others from Mount 
Liban, Switzerland, &c. 


Mr. Seguier*s Herbary conſiſts of more 
than ten thouſand plants; but above all, 
Mr. Seguier himſelf is the firſt, and moſt 
Vor. II. 1 valuable 
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valuable part of his cabinet, kwing ſpent 


a long life in rational amuſements ; and, 


though turned of fourſcore, he has all the 
cheerfulneſs of youth, without any of the 
garrulity of old age. When he honoured 


me with a viſit, at my country lodgings, 


he came on foot; and, as the waters were 
out, I aſked him how he got at me *, ſo 


dry footed ? He had walked upon the wall, 


he ſaid ; a wall not above nine inches thick, g 


and of a conſiderable length! 


And here let me obſerve, that a French- 


man eats his ſoupe and bouill; at twelve 
o'clock, drinks only with, not after his 
dinner, and then mixes water with his 
genuine wine ; he lives in a fine climate, 
where there are not as with us, for fix weeks 


* In the Scotch dialect, to be at one, agnißes to be 
with one. A lady at Bath received a letter from her huſ- 
band in the public rooms, withdrew a little, and read it; 


upon returning to her company, and being aſked how my 


lord did? Parry wweell, ſaid ſhe, and he'll be at me to-mor- 


row neet. It would be rather indelicate to repeat what a 
gentleman who overheard her, ſaid, afide, for ſhe was nei- 


ther young nor GO. 


a 
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together, eaſterly winds, which ſtop the 
pores and obſtruct perſpiration. A French- 
man eats a great deal, it is true, but it 
is not all hard meat ; and they never ſit and 
drink after dinner or ſupper is over.— 
An Engliſhman, on the contrary, drinks 
much ſtronger, and a variety of fermented 
liquors, and often much worſe, and ſits 
at it many hours after dinner, and always 
after ſupper. How then can he expect 
ſuch health, ſuch ſpirits, and to enjoy a 
long life, free from pain, as moſt French- 
men do? When the negro ſervants in the 
Weſt-Indies find their maſters call after 
dinner for a bowl of punch extraordinary, 
they whiſper them, (if company are pre- 
ſent) and aſk, © whether they drink for 
drunk, or drink for dry ſp: A Frenchman - 
never drinks for drunk.—While the Eng- 
liſhman is earning diſeaſe and miſery at 
his bottle, the Frenchman is embroider- 
ing a gown, or knitting a handkerchief 
for his miſtreſs. I have ſeen a lady's ſack 
H 2 finely 


— 


meſhes netted by the man who made the 
| ſnare, in which he was himſelf entan- 
gled: though he made it, he did not 


ſet it. 


finely tamboured by a captain of horſe, and 
a lady's white boſom ſhewn through 


perhaps know the & of it till ſhe 
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HE king of France has, very 
he wiſely, ordered all the negroes, 


mulattoes, Cc. to quit his kingdom; a 
circumſtance which many look upon as 
el, others as unjuſt, and almoſt every 
dody as a matter of indifference ; on the 
contrary, I will almoſt venture to affirm it 
is the wiſeſt and moſt laudable edi, he has, 
or perhaps will ifſue during the long reign 
which in all probability lies before him ; 
and it is a matter well worthy of the moſt 
ſerious conſideration of the legiſlature of 
this kingdom. I highly honour and re- 
ſp:& the noble and humane part which 
Mr. Grenville Sharp took in behalf of 
the freedom of thoſe people in this coun- 
try. I conſider him in that light as one 
of the watchful guardians of the freedom 
of the ſtate ; but if he thinks they are in 
M3 * 
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all reſpects human creatures, in the fad 
line with the men of other nations, 1 
widely differ From him; I do not mean, 
you may be ſure, to claim any ſuperiority | 
in colour, for black may be, and is for 
aught I know, full as beautiful, as red, 
or white : but I have lived long, and in- 
timately, with thoſe people, and from a 
perfect knowledge of their intellects and 
diſpoſition, as Bag as their external 2 
T am thoroughly perſuaded they are, ii 
every reſpect, men of a lower order, by 
ſo made'by the Creator of all things. Let 
us firſt take a view of their exteriors: 
Their face is ſcarce what we call human. 
their legs without any inner calf, and 
their broad, flat foot, and long toes 
| (which they can uſe as well as we do our 
fingers) have much the reſemblance of the | 
Orang Outang, or Focka, and other qua- 
drupeds of their own climates; and all the 
diſtempers t theſe poor wretches are ſubject 
to, are the ſame with ours, only laid upon 


them 
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them ten- fold. In their own country 
they had not the ſmall-pqg till we carried 
it among them; but they always had the 
yaws, which is ten times worſe, attended 
with three different eruptions, and is a 
whole year in its progreſs on thofe who 
furvive it. Our itch too, is their Cra- 
 graws, a moſt loathſome and violent diſ- 
order. As to their intellects, not one was 
ever born with ſolid ſenſe-; yet all have a 


degree of monkey cunning, and even mon- 
key miſchief, which often ſtands them in 


better ſtead than ſenſe. They are in na- 
ture cruel, to the higheſt degree; and 


thoſe mulattoes and free negroes, in our 
iſlands, who have eſtates of their own, 
exerciſe ſuch a tyranny over their ſlaves, 


that it is beyond conception; and Heir 
acts of barbarity bring an odium on the 


white inhabitants of our Weſt India ſet- 
tlements, which in general they do not 
merit. The frequent marriages of thefe 
men here with white women, and the 

H 4 ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of black, brown, and whity 
Beroun people, produced by theſe very un- 
natural (for unnatural they are) alliances, 
have been better obſerved in France, than 
in this once country of greater liberty. 
I laugh when I hear the deluded Weſt. 
Indians, or, what is more common, Bri- 
tons (who like to keep a black man, be- 
cauſe he wears a turban), talk of the 
fidelity of thoſe people. I never yet knew 
one who was not at bottom a villain, I 
once, indeed, knew a gentleman who had 
been ſerved by a black faithfully, he 
thought, for twenty years, and who re- 
garded him fincerely but when Quaſby ; 
found the phyſicians had given his maſter 
over, he ſtole his breeches, watch, and 
money from under his dying pillow, and 
went off with them. This attack ſo 
rouſed the indignant maſter, that he re- 
covered from his diſtemper, though he 
never recovered his faithful black, nor 
his departed breeches. They are a bad, 
gloomy, 


E 
amy, bloody-minded, revengeful peo- 
ple, and in the courſe of a few centuries 
they will over-run this country with a 
race of men of the very worſt ſort under 


heaven. The American Indians, with all 


their ſcalping knives, tomahawks, Cc. 
are men infinitely ſuperior in all reſpects 
to the blacks of Guinea, who are the only 
nation we know under the ſun, who ſup- 
port a regular trade, and barter one ano- 
ther for the luxuries (for they have all 
neceſſaries) of life; and, if any thing can 
jiuſtify their being made ſlaves, it is their 
being themſelves the ſupporters 9 
If it be urged, that theſe people would 
be better by education, Sc. J aſſert the 
contrary is the truth. One WILLIAMS, 
who had a very liberal education, and who 
was author of the well known ſong, 


«6 Welcome, welcome, Brother Debtor \” 
was certainly a firſt rate villain. He had 
ſome parts, it is true, but no ſenſe; he 
= = had 


C 
had a "bed eſtate indeed, but lived, and 


died, in Spaniſh Town gaol, in Jamaica, 


rather than pay his juſt debts; and I have 
heard him ſay, Shew me a negro, and 
„ will ſhew you a thief.” If we may 
give credit to authors whoſe veracity there 
is no reaſon to doubt, there are, in fome 
parts of the world, crearures in almoſt : 
every reſpect of the human form, except 
only that they have long tails like monkeys, 
and thoſe beings are no doubt another, 
but lower link of men than the negroes; 
and I have ſeen an animal of the JocxOo 
kind, when chained to a ſpot, contrive to 
get his food, which was out of his reach, 
by an addreſs which many human creatures 
would have periſhed for want of abilities 
to put in practice. The Orang Outang 
walks always erect, and has no tail: his face 
is pale, without hair, nor is his body co- 
vered with more hair than may be found 
on ſome Europeans: they are often fix 
feet high. The females are ſubject to cer- 
_ tain 
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tain periodical inconveniences, and the 
males often purſue and raviſh women, 
Boxrius, a phyſician of France, and who 
lived many years in Batavia, ſpeaking of 
the Orang Outang, expreſſiy ſays, that he 
has ſeen them of both ſexes, walking 
about as erect as any human creature; that 

neither male nor female differ in form or ſex 
from men, but having more hair on their 
e and being outre in countenance 
and limb; nay, that the females have a 
ſenſe of ſhame, and put themſelves in 
the attitude of the Venus de Medicis, 
when they are approached by ſtrangers ; 
that they cried when in diſtreſs, and in 

| ſhort had every human power but ſpeech. 
This account is confirmed by that great 

_ naturaliſt Monſ. Buffon, who has ſeen 
the ſmaller ſort of this animal alive. Can 
it be doubted, but that if a male or female 
of this ſpecies were to cohabit with an 
European of the contrary ſex, they would 
not produce a mixed breed, and that 
we 
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| we ſhould in a few years be as much over- 
run with Outang Europangs, as we now 
are with. the various tints of complexion, 
which. have originated from the coaſt of 
Angala, London abounds with an incre- 
. dible number of theſe black men, who have 
clubs to ſupport thoſe who are out of place; 
and every country town, nay in almoſt. 
every village are to be ſeen a little race of 
mulattoes, miſchievous as monkeys, and 
infinitely more dangerous. LI xx æus and 
many other authors of veracity aſſert, that 
the Orang Outang, or Forks (for they 
are all the ſame ſpecies), can and do con- 
verſe together; and that they are ſo perfect 
that it is impoſſible to ſay whether they 
are to be ranked as animals, or human 
creatures; nor is there any doubt but that 
they can communicate their ideas, and 
ſignify by ſounds their mutual wants or 


not want' a copious. language. I could 


_ the American Indian language when 
I was 


E 
Iwas a boy among them; a language ſo 
ſimple that they had learnt it from their 
birds, and had no other method of fi ignify- 
ing it was the break of day, but by ſaying 


' cuckeruz——cuckeru——coo, from a bird 
which uſually makes that noiſe at the 
point of day. Monſ. Buffon, whoſe vera- 
þ city cannot be doubted, ſays, he ſaw at 
Paris an Orang Outang, who had nothing of 
the impatience and miſchief in his nature 
of the monkey; that he walked erect, re- 
ceived the company who came to ſee him 
cCourteouſly, and handed them into his 
apartment; that he ſat at table, uſed his 
napkin properly, as well as his knife and 
fork, drank from a glaſs, would wait at 
table, and was in all reſpects obedient to 
his maſter, and never offered the leaſt in- 
jury to others; that he approached ſtrangers 
with reſpect, drank tea and wine in ſmall | 
quantities, and was fond of the careſſes he 
received from his viſitors. He was ſhewn 
in Paris during one ſummer, and in the 
„ 
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winter following brought to London, 

| where he died. In ſhort, from a variety 
of travellers of unqueſtionable veracity, 
as well as from our own obſervations, 
there is reaſon to believe that there is a 
link of created beings from Man, down 
to a MoLE, which, like the perſpective of 
a diſtant country, is carried on by fo caſy- 
a gradation, that we know not where the 
excellence begins; nor where to divide 
affinity. But enough has been ſaid, I doubt 
not, to convince every rational man, that 

a mixture of negro blood with the natives 
of this country is big with great and 
mighty miſchieſs ; and that, if they are 
to live among us, they ought by ſome 
very ſevere law to be compelled to marry 
only among themſelves, and to have no 
criminal intercourſe whatever with people 


| J 
| 
|; 
? 
[ 


of other complexions. There is not on 

earth ſo miſchievous and vicious an ani- 
mal as a mule, nor in my humble opinion 
3 a worſe race of men than the negroes of 
Ln 
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Africa. I was at the making of peace 
with theſe people in Jamaica, and lived 
ſome time with them in Trelawney town 
afterwards, where I ſaw the under jaw 

bones of ſome of the company, I then was 
lieutenant to, faſtened to their war-horns, 
and moſt of the women had the teeth 

from an upper jaw, drilled and ſtrung round 
their wriſts for bracelets; and even the 
| ſon of captain Quaba their chief, a child 

about four years old, attempted to ſtab 
me in the belly; for while I was playing 
with him, he ſtruck at me with a pointed 
knife, exclaiming ah beckera, beckera 
1. e. ah, white man, white man! When 
theſe people made deſcents upon the plan- 
tations, on the north fide of the iſland, 
and could carry off any white men alive, 
they put them to the moſt cruel and un- 
heard of deaths ; ſometimes fixing them 
to ſtakes for the diverſion of their chil- 
dren, and, when they called for food, cut- 
ting off ſteaks from their own fleſh and 


compelling _ 
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compelling them te cat it. That they 
ſhould contend for their liberty in that 
country where they are bought and ſold 
like a flock of ſheep, or a troop of mules, 
cannot be wondered at; but that is no 
reaſon why they ſhould be received here, 
and permitted to propagate their miſ- 
chievous race among us. We have wicked 
ſtreams, and fireamers of human Er 
among us already. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVI 


my head, having taken very few notes, 
and thoſe, as you muſt perceive, often 


without much regard to union or time. 
It has this minute occurred to me, that I 

| omitted to tell you on my journey on- 
wards, that I viſited a little town in Pi- 


cardie, called Ham, where there is fo 
ſtrong a caſtle, that it may be called /a 
petite Baſtile, and which was then, and 


ſtill is, full of ſtate priſoners and debtors. 
Jo this caſtle there is a monſtrous tower, 


the walls of which are thirty-ſix feet 
thick, and the height and circumference 


are proportionable thereto. It was built 
by the Connctable de St. Paul, in order to 
ſhut up his maſter, Charles VI. king of 
France, and cotemporary, I think, with 

our Henry V. but ſuch are the extraor- 
. I dinary 


Write to you juſt as things come into 


5 
dinary turns of all human affairs, that 
Monſieur le Conn#table was ſhut up in it 
himſelf many years, and ended his days 
there. The fate of this conſtable brings 
to my mind a circumſtance that happened 
under my admini iftration at Land- Guard 
Fort, when the king was pleaſed to truſt 
me with the command of it. I had not 
been twenty-four hours in poſſeſſion of 
what I thought a ſmall ſovereignty, before 


I received a letter in the following terms: 


_ «« SIR, Having obſerved horſes grazing 
on the covered way, that hath done 
apparent damage, and may do more, I 
think it my duty to inform you, that 


« his majeſty does not permit horſes to 


feed thereon, &c. &c. (Signed) 


ANTHONv GoopE, 
Overſeer of the Works.“ 


I never was more ſurpriſed, than to find 
my wings were to be thus clipped, by a civil 
officer of the board of ordnance. However 
in wg 


| 
. 
I 
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wrong I or my horſes had acted, I could 


not let Mr. Goo graze ſo cloſely ee 


my authority, without a reprimand : 


therefore wrote him an anſwer in terms by 
follow: that having ſeen a fat impudent- 
looking ſtrutting fellow about the gar- 


« riſon, it was my order, that when his 


duty led him to communicate any thing 
«to me relative to the works thereof, 


« that he came himſelf, inſtead of writing 
« impertinent letters.” Mr. Goode ſent a 


copy of his letter and mine to Sir Charles 


Frederick ; and the poſt following, he re- 


_ ceived from the office of ordnance, ſeve- 
ral printed papers in the king's name, for- 
bidding horſes grazing on the works, and 


ordering Mr. Goode to nail thoſe orders up 
in different parts of the gariſon! But as I 
had not then learnt that either he, or his 
red-ribband maſter, had any authority to 


give out even the king's orders, in a gar- 
riſon I commanded, but through my hands, 
TE took the liberty, while Mr. Goode and his 


I 2  affiſtant- 


e 
aſſiſtant - ſon were nailing one up oppoſite to 
my parliur window, to ſend for a file of 
men, and put them both into the black- 
hold, an apartment Mr. Goade had him- 
ſelf built, being a maſter-maſon. By the 
time he had been ten minutes grazing under 
this covered way, he ſent me a meſſage, 


that he was aſthmatic, that the place was 


year and a day, J muſt be deemed acceſ- 
ſary to his death. But as I thought Mr. 
Goode ſhould have conſidered; that ſome 
of the poor invalids too might now and 
then be as ſubje& to the aſthma as he, 
it was a proper puniſhment, and I kept 
- him there till he knew the duty of a 
ſoldier, as well as that of a maſon ; and 
as I would his betters, had they come 
down and ventured to have given out orders 
in a garriſon under my, command ; but 
inſtead of getting me puniſhed as a certain 
gentleman aimed at, that able general | 
Tord Ligonier approved my conduct, and 
ä e removed 
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removed the man to another garriſon, and 
would have diſmiſſed him the ordnance 
ſervice, had I not become a petitioner in 
his favour; for he was too fat and old to 
work, too proud and arrogant to beg, and 
he and his adviſir too contemptible to be 
angry with. But I muſt return to the 
caſtle of Ham, to tell you what a dreadful 


|  black-hold there is in that tower. It is a 
trap, called by the French les Oubliettes, of 


ſo horrible a contrivance, that when the 


priſoners are to ſuffer in it, the mechanical 


powers are ſo conſtructed, as to render it 
impoſſible to be again opened, nor would : 
it ſignify, but to ſee the uy _ i. e. 

ground to peices. 


There were formerly two or three 
Oubliettes in this caſtle: one only now re- 
mains; but there are ſtill ſeveral in the 
Baſtile.— When a criminal ſuffers this 
Frightful death (for perhaps it is not very | 
nn he has no previous notice; but | 
13 being 
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being led into the apartment, is over- 
whelmed in an inſtant. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, however, that none but criminals 
guilty of high crimes ſuffer in this manner. 
for the ſtate priſoners in the Baſtile are 
not only well lodged, but liberal tables are 
* for them. 


1 [Iriſh officer was lately enlarged from 
the Baſlile, who had been twenty-ſeven 
years confined there; and though he found 
a great ſum of money in the place he had 

| concealed it in a little before his confine- - 

ment, he told Colonel Cullen, of Fi itz- 

James's regiment, that having out lived 

his acquaintance with the world, as well 


as with wm, he would willingly return 
there again.“ 


At Ham the * for debt are * 
ſeparated from the ſtate priſoners; the 


latter are in the caſtle, the former 1 in the 
tower. 


The 
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The death of Louis XV. gave liberty 
to an infinite number of unhappy people, 
and to many who would have been en- 
larged before, but had been forgotten. 

When one of theſe unhappy people (a 
women of faſhion) was told ſhe might go 
- then, ſaid ſhe, I am ſure Louis XV. 
is © 3 an event ſhe knew nothing of, 
though it was a full year after the king's - 
death. — Things are otherwiſe conducted 
now than in his reign. A wicked vain 
woman then commanded, with unlimitted 
power, both in war and domeſtic concerns: 
in this reign there are able, and, I be. 

leive, virtuous miniſters. 8 5 


1 ſuppoſe you think, as did, that 


Madame Pompadour governed by her own 


powerful charms; but that was not the 


caſe: ſhe governed, as many other women 
do, by borrowed charms. She had a cor- 
reſpondence all over the kingdom, and 
offices of intelligence, where youth, beauty, 

14 and 


daughter * of great beauty, belonging to 


( 
and innocence, were regiſtered, which were 
| ſent to her according to order. Upon the 
arrival of the goods, they were dreſſed 
and trained for uſe, under her inſpection, 
till they were fit to be ſhown up. She had 
no regard to birth; for a ſhoe-maker's 


one of the Iriſh brigades, being introduced 
do the king, he aſked her whether ſhe 
knew him? No: ſhe did not. But did 

you ever ſee me before, or any body like 

me? She had not, but thought him very 
like the face on the gros Ecus of France. 
Madame Pompadour ſoon found out which 
of theſe girls proved moſt agreeable to the 
kin g. and ſuch were retained; the others 
diſmiſſed. The expence of this traffick 


was immenſe. I am aſſured where the 


Her name Murphy, her father was a ſhoe-maker, but 
her grandfather a gentleman, who followed king James. 
La petite Murphy was belle comme un Ange, and Madame 
Pompadour was alarmed, leſt her influence ſhould prevail 
too fur. She was offered to a Mouſguetaire, with a handſome 
portion, þut he refuſed the offer with a manly contempt. 


- difficulties 
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difficulties of birth or faſhion fell in the 
way, ten thouſand pounds ſterling have 
been given. Had Lewis XV. lived a few 
years longer, he would have ruined his 5 


| kingdom. Lewis XVI. bids fair to ag- 
—— it. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVIL 
Posr-Hovsr, ST. Gzoxcr, fix league from Lroxs. 


A M particular in dating this letter, in 
hopes that every Engliſh traveller may 
avoid the place I write from, by either 
ſtopping ſhort, or going beyond it; as it is 
the only houſe of reception for travellers in 
the village, and the worſt I have met with 
in my whole journey. We had been ſcur- 
5 vily treated here as we went; but having 
arrived at it after dark, and leaving it early, 
I did not recolle& it again, till the 
miſtreſs, * by her ſour face and ſorry fare, 
betrayed it; for ſhe well remembered vs. 
As a ſpecimen of French auberge cookery, 
I cannot help erving up a diſh of ſpinage 
* I hope I may be coals mentioning ſuch trifles as 
ſurly hoſts, &c. If I ſhould be cenſured, I can produce 
great authority; for Horace, the immortal Horace, 
did the ſame. I am pleaſed to think we travelled too as he 


did, the only thing in which we could imitate ſo great 4 
man. Hoc iter ignavi di viſmus,” ſays he. 


to 
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to you, as it was ſerved to me at this 
houſe. We came in early in the after- 
noon, and while I was in the court-yard 
1 ſaw a flat baſket ſtand upon the ground, 

the bottom of which was covered with 
boiled ſpinage ; and as my dog, and ſeve- 
ral others in the yard, had often put their 
noſes into it, I concluded it was put 
down for their food, not mine, till I ſaw a 
dirty girl patting it up into round balls ; 
and two children, the eldeſt not above 
three years old, flavering in, and playing 
with it, one of whom, 70 loſe no time, was 
performing an office that none could do 
for her. I aſked the maid what ſhe was 
about, and what it was ſhe was ſo prepar- 
ing! for I began to think I had been miſ- 
taken, till ſhe told me it was ſpinage ;— 
not for me, I hope,” ſaidI,—* oui, pour vous 


1 le monde. I then forbad her bringing 


any to table; and putting the little girl 
ber centre, by an angry puſh, made her 
almoſt as dirty as the ſpinage; and I could 

. perceive 
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perceive her mother, the hoſteſs, and ſome 
French travellers who were near, looked 
upon me as a brute for djlurbing la pauvre 
enfant; nevertheleſs, with my entree came 

up a diſh of this delicate ſpinage, with 
Which I made the girl a very pretty 

Chapeau Anghis, for I turned it, diſh and 
all, upon her head. This ſet the houſe in 
ſuch an uproar that if there had not 

come in an old gentleman, like a bourgeois 
of Paris, at that inſtant, I verily believe I 
ſhould have been turned out; but he en- 
gaged warmly in my defence, and inſiſted 

upon it that I had treated the girl juſt as 
he would have done, had ſhe brought 

ſuch a dirty diſh to him, after being cau- 
tioned not to do ſo; nor ſhould I have 


got any ſupper, had I not prevailed on 


this good-natured man, who never ate any, 
to order a ſupper for himſelf, and transfer 
it to me. He was a native of Lyons, and 
had been, for the firſt time after thirty 
years abſence, to viſit his relations there. 
MV 
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My entertainment at this houſe, outward. 


hound, was half a ſecond-hand roaſted _ 


turkey, or what the failors call a fice- 
laid diſh, 1. e. one which is done over = 


ſecond time. 


I know the French in general will not 
like to ſee this dirty charge, brought even 

againſt an aubergiſte, and much leſs to hear 
it ſaid, that this diſregard to cleanlineſs is 
almoſt general in the public inns; but 


truth juſtifies it, and 1 hope the publica- 


- may amend it. 


A modern French anonymous traveller, 
who I conclude, by the company he kept 
in England, is a man of faſhion, gives 
in general a juſt account of the Engliſh 
nation, their cuſtoms and manners; and 
acknowledges, in handſome terms, the 
manner he was received by ſome of the 
| firſt families in England. He owns, how- 
ever, he does not underſtand Engliſh ; yet 
he has the temerity to ſay, that Gullivers 


travels 
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travels are the chef d æuvre of Dean Swift ; 
but obſerves, that thoſe travels are greatly 
improved by paſſing through the hands of 


Desfontaines. This gentleman muſt ex- 
cuſe me in ſaying, that Desfontaines did 
not underſtand Engliſh, nor Dean Swift, 
much better than he underſtood the 
drunken member of parliament at Lord 
Byron's trial; and has given as much cauſe 
to laugh at his remark, as he had at the 


member's harangue. He concludes theſe 5 
ridiculous remarks with one ſtill more ab- 


ſurd; by obſerving what a French ambaſ- 
ſador to England ſaid of the nation in 
1523. conſtitutes our national character 


at this day ! © Alas! poor England! though 
„ thou be ſo cloſely ſituated, and in 
« ſuch daily converſation with the polite 
and poliſhed nation of France, thou haſt 
* gained nothing of their eaſe, breeding, 


and compliments, in the mo of two 


hundred and fifty years.“ 


What this 


gentleman alludes to, is the ambaſſador 8 
letter 


1 41 
letter to the Connẽtable Montmorency, pre- 
vious to the meeting of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. near Ardres; for (ſays the 
ambaſſador) ſur-tout je vous prie, que Vous 
 oftiez de la Cour, ceux qui ont la reputation 
di'etre joyeux & gaudiſſeurs car ceft bien en 
ce monde, la choſe la plus haie de cette nation. 
And in a few lines after, he foiſts in an 
extract from a Scotchman, one Barclay, 
who, in his Examen of Nations, ſays, Je 
ne connois point de plus amiable creature, 
quun Frangois chez qui Penjoiiement eſt 
_ tempere par le jugement, & par diſcretion ; _ 
to all which I ſubſcribe: but ſuch men 
are ſeldom to be met with in any kingdom. 


This gentleman ſays, the moſt re- 
markable, or rather the only act of gaiety 
he met with in London, was an harangue 
made for an hour in the houſe of lords, 
previous to the trial of Lord Byron ; and 
that he afterwards underſtood it was 
made by a drunken member of parliament. 

He 
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. He fays, it made him and every body 
| Hugh exceedingly ; but he laughed only 
(I preſume) becauſe every body elſe did; 
and relates the ſtory, I fear, merely to 
make it a national laugh; for the ha- 
rangue was certainly very ill placed, and 
the mirth it produced very indecent, at a 
time a peer of the realm was to be brought 
forth accuſed of murder; and the un- 
timely death of a valuable and virtuous 
young man revived in every body's me- 
--. ory. e e 


This is the unfavourable fide of what 


the gentleman ſays of the firſt people in 
England. Of the peaſants and lower order, 
he obſerves, that though they are well 
fed, well clothed, and well lodged, yet 
they are all of a melancholy turn.—The 


French have no idea of what we call dry 
humour ; and this gentleman, perhaps, 


thought: the 3 clown melancholy, 


while 


1 
: while he x was laughing in his fleeve at the 
foppery of his laquais. 


Theſe A e put me in mind of 
another modern traveller, a man of ſenſe 
and letters too, who obſerves, that the 
balluſtrades at Wefiminfler bridge are fixed 
very cloſe together, to prevent the Engliſh | 
getting through to drown themſelves : and 
of a gentleman at Cambridge, who, having 
cut a large pigeon-hole under his cloſet 
1 door, on being aſked the uſe of it, ſaid, he 
| had it cut for an old cat which had kittens, 
to go in and out; but added, that he muſt 
i ſend for the carpenter to cut little holes for | 
the young ones. His acute viſitor inſtantly 
ſet up a hoarſe laugh, and aſked him whe- 
ther the little cats could not come out at 
the ſame hole the big one did? The other 
laughing in his turn, faid, he did not think 
7 that. 


Though I have ſpoken with freedom of 
this French traveller's remarks, yet I muſt * 
Vol. II. K own 
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own that, in general, he writes and thinks 
liberally, and ſpeaks highly of the Engliſh 
nation, and very gratefully of many indivi- 
duals to whom he was known ; and I dare 
ſay a Frenchman will find many more 
miſtakes of mine, which I ſhall be happy = 
to ſee pointed out, or rectified : but were I 
to pick out the particular objects of laugh- 


ter, pity, and contempt, which have fallen 


in my way, in twice croſſing this great 
- continent, Icould make a ſecond Foe Miller J 
of one, and a Jane Shore of the other. I 
this traveller could have underſtood the 
Beggars Opera, the humour of Sam, Foote, 
or the pleaſantry among Engliſh ſailors, 
watermen, and the lower order of the peo- 
ple, he would have known, that though 
the Engliſh nation have not ſo much viva- | 
city as the French, they are behind-hand 
with no nation whatever, where true wit 
and genuine humour are to be diſplayed. 
What would he have ſaid, could he have 
ſeen and entered into the ſpirit and humour 


of 


(im) 


of Mr. Garrick in the character of Scrub? 
 Shuter, Woodward, Mrs. Clive, or the ini- 


mitable Mrs. Dip1ER, and little EDwWIx 
at Bath. Had he been capable of feeling 
the force of their comic powers, he would 


| have found better matter for his riſibilit y 
than he did in the Houſe of Lords, and 


muſt have acknowledged that neither the 


actors, the audience, nor the nation, are 


ſuch a heavy, dull, inſenſible yn as 


he conceives them to be. 


Ka LETTER 
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EROM Sr. George to Magon, is five 
1 leagues. Nothing on earth can be 
more beautiful than the face of this coun- 
try, far and near. The road lies over a 
vaſt and fertile plain, not far diſtant from 
the banks of the Soane on one ſide, and 
adorned with mountains, equally fertile 


85 and beautiful, on the other. It is very 8 


ſingular that all the cows of this part of 
the country are white, or of a light dun 
colour, and the dreſs of all the Magonnois 
peaſants as different from any other pro- 

vince in France, as that of the Turkiſh 
habit; I mean the women's dreſs, for I 
perceived no difference among the men, 
but that they are greater clowns than any 
other French peaſant. The women wear 


a broad bone lace ruff about their necks, 
and 


1 


5 and a narrow edging of the ſame ſort round 


their caps, which are in the form of the 
charity girls* caps in England; but as 
they muſt not bind them on with any kind 
of ribband, they look rather /aid upon their 


| heads, than dreſſed upon them; their gowns : 


are of a very coarſe light brown woollen 
cloth, made extremely ſhort-waiſted, and 
full of high and thick plaits over the hips, 
the ſleeves are rather large, and turned up 
with ſome gaudy coloured filk : upon the 
| ſhoulders are ſewed ſeveral pieces of 
worſted livery lace, which ſeem to go 

Z quite under their arms, in the ſame man- 
ner as is ſometimes put to children to 
ſtrengthen their leading-ſtrings. Upon the 
whole, however, the dreſs is becoming. 
and the very long petticoat and full plaits 
have a graceful appearance. 


At LyonsI ſaw a Magonnoiſegirlot faſhion, 
or fortune, in this dreſs ; her lace was fine, 
her 1 filk, and her ſhoulder-ſtraps of 
K 3 - filver z 
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free; ; 4.1 as her head had muck more of 
the bon "goilt than the bon tin, I thought 


her the moſt inviting object I had ſeen in 


that city, my delicate landlady at Niſmes 
always excepted. I think France cannot 
produce ſuch another woman for beauty as 
Madame Seigny, 


_ bought a nge quantity of the Magon 

| lace, at about eight-pence Engliſh a yard, 
which at a little diſtance cannot cafily be 
| ——— from fine old point. 


Between St. . Magon, at a time 
we wanted our breakfaſt, we came to a ſpot 
where two high roads croſs each other, and 
found there a little cabin, not unlike the 
Iron Houſe, as to whim; but this was 
built, ſides, top, and bottom, with ſawed 
boards; and as a little bit of a board hung 
out at the door informed us they ſold 
wine, I went in, and aſked the miſtreſs 
| permiſſion to boil my tea-kettle, and 
5 
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to eat our breakfaſt in her pretty cabin. 
The woman was knitting: ſhe laid 
down her work, roſe up, and with the 
eaſe and addreſs of a woman of the firſt 
| faſhion, ſaid we did her honour ; that her 
| houſe, ſuch as it was, and every thing in 
it, were at our ſervice. She then ſent a 
girl toa farmer's, hard by, for milk, and 
to a village, a quarter of a league diſtant, 
for hot bread; and while we breakfaſted, 
her converſation and good breeding made 
up a principal part of the repas: ſhe had 
my horſe too brought to the back part of 
her cabin, where he was well fed from 
a portable manger. I bought of her two 
bottles of white wine, not much inferior 
to, and much wholeſomer than, Cham 
pagne, and ſhe charged me for the whole, 
milk, bread, fire, converſation, and wine, 
thirty-ſix /o/s, about ſeventeen pence Eng- 
gliſh ! Though this gentlewoman, for ſo 
I muſt call her, and ſo I believe ſhe is, 
lived in ſuch a ſmall hut, ſhe ſeemed to 
K 4 be 
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be in good circumſtances, and had liqueurs, 
tea, and a great variety of little matters 


to ſell. This was the only public houſe, 


(if it may be called by that name) during 
my whole journey out and in, where I 


found perfect civility : not that the pub- 


licans in general have not civility in ther 


poſſeſſion, but they will not, either from 
pride or d:fign, produce it, particularly to 
ſtrangers. My wooden-houſe landlady, in- 
deed, was a prodigy ; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that no woman of the lower order 
in England, nor even of the middling claſs, 


have any ſhare of that eaſe and urbanity 


which is ſo common among. the lower 
order of the people of this kingdom: but 
the woman I now ſpeak of, had not, you 
will perceive, the leaſt deſign even upon my 
purſe. I made no previous agreement with 
her for my good fare, and ſhe ſcorned to 
take any advantage of my confidence; and 
I ſhewed my ſenſe of it, by giving her lit- 
tle maid eight times more than ſhe ever 


received 
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received for ſuch ſervices before -an Eng- 
liſh 5 


Lat not this ſingle, and fingular u woman, = 
however, induce you to truſt to the con- 
. ſcience of a French aubergiſte, eſpecially a 
female; you may as well truſt to the con- 

ſcience of an itenerant Jew. Frenchmen 
are ſo aware of this, that I have heard a 
traveller, on a maigre day, make his bar- 
gain for his omelette, and the number of 
eggs to be put in it, with an exactneſs 
ſcarce to be imagined; and yet the upſhot 

was only two e Engliſh. = 


The caſy manner in which a French of- 
ficer, Or gentleman, can traverſe this mighty 
kingdom, either for pleaſure or buſineſs, is 
extremely agreeable, and worthy of imi- 
tation among young Britiſh officers.— | 
In England, if an Enſign of foot is going 
a journey, he muſt have two horſes, and a 
groom, though he has nothing but a regi- 
mental 


„ 
mental ſuit of clothes, and half a dozen 
ſhirts to carry: his horſes too muſt ſer both 
ends well, becauſe he is a Captain upon the 
road; and he travels at about five times 


the expence of his pay. 


The French officer buys a little bidet, 
puts his ſhirts and beſt regimental coat into 


a little portmanteau, buckles that behind 


his ſaddle, and with his ſword by his fide, | 

and his croix at his button-hole, travels at | 
the expence of about three ſhillings a day, 

and often leſs, through a kingdom where 


every order of people ſhew him attention, 
and give ham precedence, 


1 bluſh when J recollect that I have 
rode the riſque of being wet to the ſkin, 
becauſe I would not diſgrace my ſaddle, 
nor load my back with a great coat; for I 


have formerly, as well as latterly, travelled 
without a ſervant. 


I have 
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I have a letter now before me, which 1 
received a few days ago from a French 
captain of foot who ſays ſur le champ ja 
fait ſeller ma petite Roſſinante car vous 
ſeavez que j ay achete un petit cheval de go 
tores ſellb et brid?) et me voila a Epernay 
chez Monfieur Lochet, &c. This gentle- 
man's whole pay does not amount to more 
than ſixty pounds a year, yet he has always 
five guineas in his pocket, and every 
convenience, and ſome luxuries about him; 
he aſſiſts now and then an extravagant 


brother, appears always \ well dreſſed; and 


laſt year I bought him a ticket in the Bri- 
tiſh lottery. He did not conſider that he 

employed an unfortunate man to buy it, 
and I forgot to remind him of it. = 


Alfter ſaying thus much of a virtuous 
young man {though a Frenchman ), there 
will be no harm in telling you his name 
is Lalieu, a captain in the regiment du 
| Maine. —Before I took uy. laſt leave of 


him, 


_— « 
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him, talking together of the horrors of war, 
I aſked him what he would do if he were 
to ſee me vis-a-vis in an hoſtile manner? 
He embraced me, and ſaid, *©* turn the 
butt end of my fulce towards you, my 
« friend.” I thank God that neither his 
. butt-end, nor my muzzle can ever mect 


in that manner, and I ſhall be happy to 
meet him in any other. 25 


P. 8. I omitted to lay, that the Ma- 


gonnoiſe female peaſants wear black hats, 
In the form of the Engliſh ſtraw or chip 


hats; and when they are tied on under 


the chin, it gives them, with the addi- 


tion of their round- eared laced cap, A 


decent, modeſt appearance, which puts out 
of countenance all the borrowed plumage, 


dead hair, black wool, lead, greaſe, and 
yellow powder, which is now in motion 


between Edinburgh and Paris. 
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It is a pity that pretty women, at leaſt, 
do not know that the ſimplicity of a 
quaker's head-dreſs is ſuperior to all 
that art can contrive: and thoſe who re- 
member the elegant Miſs Fido, a woman 
of that perſuaſion, will ſubſcribe to the 
. truth of my aſſertion. And it is ftill a 
, greater pity, that plain women do not 
know, that the more they adorn and ar- 

tify their heads, the more conſpicuous they 
make their natural defects. 
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time, by being kept out of fix-and-thirty 
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LETTER XIX. 


T Challens fur * Soane (for there is 
another town of the ſame name in 
Chanpagee), I had the honor of a viſit from 
Monſ. le Baron Shortall, a gentleman of an 
ancient family, rather in diſtreſt at thi 


thouſand a year, his legal property in Ire- 
land; but as the Baron made his viſit 
à la mode de capuchin Friar, without knock. 
ing, and when only the female part of my 
family were in the apartment, he was diſ- 
miſſed rather abruptly for a man of his high 
rank, and great fortune in expectation. This 
diſmiſſion, however, did not diſmay him; 
he rallied again, with the reinforcement 
of Madame la Baronnes, the daughter, a. 
he poſitively affirmed, of Monf. de Prince dt 
Monaco ; but as I had forbad his being 
A. Po he deſired me to come down, a 
ſummons 
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ſummons curioſity induced me to obey. 


Never, ſurely, were two people of faſbion 


in a more pitiable plight! he was in a 


ruſſet brown black ſuit of clothes ; Madame 
la Baronnes in much the ſame colour, 
wrapt up in a tattered black filk capuchin ; 
and I knew not which to admire moſt, 
their folly or their impudence. Surely 


never did an adventurer ſet out with leſs 


= capabilities about him; his whole ſtory 
was ſo flagrant a fib, that in ſpite of the 


very reſpectable cert; ificates of Lord Mayor, 


Jobn Wilkes, and Mr. Alderman Bull, I 
was obliged to tell him plainly, that I did 
not believe him to be a gentleman, nor his 


wife to be a relation of the Prince of Mo- 
naco, All this he took in good part, and 


then aſſured me they were both very 


hungry, and without meat or money ; I 


therefore ordered a dinner at twenty ſos a 
head; and, as I fat by while they eat it, 


1 had reaſon to believe that he told me 
one plain truth, for in truth they eat as if 
they 


1 
they had never eaten before. After dinner 
the baron did me the honour to conſult 
with me how he ſhould get down to 
Lyons? I recommended to him to pro- 
ceed by water: — but, ſaid he, my dear Sir, 
I have no money; — an evil I did not chooſe 
to redreſs ; and, after ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts at my purſe, and ſome at my per- 
ſon—he whiſpered me that even fix livres 
would be acceptable; but I held out, and 
got off, by propoſing that the baroneſs 
ſhould write a letter to the prince her fa- 
ther, to whom I had the honour to be 
known, and that I would carry him the 


letter, and enforce their prayer by making 
It my own. This meaſure ſhe inſtantly 


complied with, and addrefſed her father 
adorable Prince; but concluded it with a 
name which could not belong to her either 
as maid, wite, or widow. 1 remarked this 

to the baron, who ackowledged at once 
the milake, ſaid ſhe had ſigned a falſe name, 


and ſhe Mould write it over again; 1 


when 
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| when I obſerved to him, that as the prince 
knew the hand-writing of his own dear 

child, and as the name of women is of7en 

varying by marriage or miſcarriage, it was 


all one. To this he agreed; and I brought 
off the letter, and my purſe too, for forty 
3 yet there was ſo much falſehood, 


folly, and ſimplicity in this Simple pair of = 


adventurers, that I ſorely repented I did 
not give them their paſſage in the coche 
d eau to Lyons; for he could not ſpeak a 


word of French, nor Madame la Baronne 3 
a word of Engliſh; and the only badge of 


diſtinction between them was, a vaſt 
_ clumſy braſs-hilted ſword which the ba- 
ron, inſtead of wearing at his fide, held 
up at his noſe, like a phyſician's gold- 
headed cane. When I took my leave of 
this Sir James Shortall (for he owned at 
laſt he was only @ boronet }, he promiſed to 


meet me next time dreſſed in his blue and 
ſilver. 
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1 verily believe my Iriſh adventurer at 
Perpignan is a gentleman, and therefore I 
relieved him; I am thoroughly perſuaded 


OY my Challons adventurer is not, yet perhaps 
be was areal object of charity, and his true 


tale would have produced him better ſuc- 
| ceſs than his borrowed flory. Sir James 


| was about ſixty, Lady Sberteli about fifty. 


— Sir James too had a pretty large property 
in America, and would have viſited his 
eſtates on that continent, had I not in- 
formed him of the preſent unhappy dif- 
ferences now ſubſiſting between that and 
the mother country, of which he had not 
heard a : ſingle ſyllable. 


After having ſaid thus much, I think I 
muſt treat you with a copy of Lady 
| Shortall's letter, a name very applicable to 
their unhappy ſituation, for they did in- 
deed ſeem ſhort of every thing ; Op here 


It 1s, verbatim et literatim: 


55 Monſieur 
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1% Monfieur * gentilbomme anglaiſe 
« Adorable preince de monaco que tout 
« mordonne deme, liſe au de fus de cette 


fette le non deun digne homme qui me 
4 randu fer viſſe, je ſuis malade, le con- 


E « vant; ſerois preferable a mon bouneur 


je veux ſepandant ſauve mon marij mais 
je me meure tre ſevẽ mon dernier 
5 ſoupire, je ne le doit qua vous. 


M0 Jurte BaronNe DE CHATTERRE. 
— 18 may 1776.” ” 


« 4 ent alteſſ ele preince 4 Monaco, 4 font 
« Hautelle rue de Varei nne 4 Paris.“ 


P. 8. Had Madame Sbortall been really 

a poor relation of the Prince of Monaco's, 

1 ſhould have been happy to have been her 
ambaſſador; for about twelve years ago he 

took a fancy to a moſt excellent Engliſh 
mare, which he had often ſcen me out upon 

Tx © when 
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when the late king of France 184 in 
in the foreſt of Sr. Germaine, and when he 

underſtood I was leaving France, he offered 
to buy her; and after fixing two or three 
different days to come to my houſe to 
examine her, and breaking his word, at 
length came after it was dark, and very 
graciouſly offered me juſt half what ſhe coſt 
me in London; nor was that half her 
real value. This Prince coming into Lon- 
don by way of Weſtminſter Bridge after 
the lamps were lighted, lifted up his 
hands My God,” fays he, © I am quite 
n aſhamed to ſee ſo much attention ſhewn 
me at my firſt entrance into ſuch a 
% metropolis ;*—but his ſurprize would 
have been better placed, if he had ſaid ſo 
in going out. Notwithſtanding he per- 
ceived the indignant manner I received his 
Propoſal of giving me fifteen guineas for 
my mare, he rode up to me a few days 
after, and with a ſmiling countenance, 


Vine 
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Duinze guintes, Monſ. Tigney, faid he, pour 


votre jument—we had both been thrown = 


out of the ſport, and were alone. I 


therefore put ſpurs to my mare, and the 


gave him a very proper anſiver * r WE 


and the only reply he had to ſuch repeated 
rudeneſs, and the only reply he merited. 


He had an immenſe fortune with his agree- 


able wife, whom he has put from him, 
and his annual income is faid to be fifty : 
thouſand pounds. He keeps two or 


three Engliſh murdor mark't grooms, 


whom he employs to buy all the Engliſh 
horſes they can meet with at the price he 
offered me. Theſe he dreſſes up, and ſells 
to ignorant Frenchmen for ſixty or ſeventy 
pounds a piece. As he was always of the 
late king's ſupper party; I had been in- 
formed that the king ſaid (when he talked 
of purchaſing my mare), if that Engliſh- 
man does not take care Monaco will 
Jockey him—the king Was miſtaken (as 
Ly kings 
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| hoped this caution may be of ſervice 

to all Engliſhmen in future not to be 
Jjockeyed by a French prince, under the 
_ diſguiſe of a horſe-dealer. 
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LETTER L- 


R 0 M Challons to Bonne is 1100 
leagues. Bonne is a good town, well 
| clad. pleaſantly ſituated, and re- 
markable for an excellent and well- con⸗ 
ducted hoſpital, where the poor ſick are 
received gratis, without diſtinction, and 
where the rich ſick are accommodated with 
nurſes, phyſicians, medicines, food, and 
lodging, with every aſſiſtance that can be 
wanted, for four livres a day. The apart- 
ments in which the poor are received are 


ſo perfectly clean and ſweet, that they are 


| fit for people of any condition ; but thoſe 


provided for the better ſort are indeed 


ſumptuouſly furniſhed. The women who 
a& as nurſes are of a religious order, and 

wear a particular, decent, and uniform 
habit, to which their modeſt deportment 


La. exactly 


5 
| exactly Acids z yet moſt of them are 
young, and many of them my beautiful. = 


Between theſe two towns we met = 
Engliſh ſervant in a rich laced livery, 
conducting, behind a poſt-chaiſe, a large 
quantity of baggage f and ſoon after, a 
ſecond ſervant in the ſame uniform. This 
excited our curioſity, and we impatiently Is 
proceeded, in hopes of meeting the equi- 
page, which it was natural to expect 
would ſoon follow: inſtead of which, it 


was an old Engliſh four-wheel chaiſe, the J 


contents of which were buckled cloſe up 
behind a pair of dirty leather curtains ; 
and on the coach- box fat, by the fide of the 
driver, a man who had the appearance of 
an Engliſh farmer, This contraſt rathe? 
increaſed than leſſened our curiofity ; and, 
therefore, at Bonne, I made ſome enquiry 

about them of the poſt-maſterz who told 
me they came in and ſet off ſeparately, 
juſt as 1 had met them; but that one ſer- 
e +5. 
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vant paid for the horſes to all the car« 
riages, and that the woman behind tbe 
curtain, according to cuſtom, did not chooſe | 
to fhew herſelf. Juſt as I was return. 
ing with this blind account, an Eng- 
liſh ſervant, whom I had not perceived, 
but who ſtood near, told me, he was ſure 
4456 how it was either the Ducheſs of. King- 
| fon or Mrs. Rudd, for that he ſzed her 
very plain. I was much ſurpriſed at find- 
ing an Engliſhman ſo near me; and the 
ſingularity of the man's obſervation had 
a very forcible effect upon me. When 
the mirth which it unavoidably occaſioned 
was a little ſubſided, I could not help cor- 
recting, in gentle terms (though I was 
otherwiſe glad to ſee even an Engliſh foot- 
man ſo far from Engliſh land), a man in 
his ſtation, for ſpeaking of people of high 
rank with ſo much indecent levity, and 
then told him, that there was no ſuch 
Perſon living as the Ducheſs of Kingſton, 
but that it was probable the lady he 
en 


( 
thought he had ſeen might be Lach 
Briſtol; that there was not, however, the 
leaſt reſemblance between the perſon of 
ber ladyſhip, and the other lady he had 
mentioned, the latter being young, thin, 
and rather handſome ; whereas Lady Briſtol 
was very fat and advanced in years; I 
therefore ſuſpected, I told him, that he 
had confounded the trials of thoſe two 
ladies, and fancied he ſaw a likeneſs in 
their perſons by an aſſociation of ideas; "= 
but in reality, there was as much differ- 
_ ence in their crimes as in their perſons: 
Crimes] did I ſay? that is an improper ex- 
preſſion, becauſe I am informed Mrs. 
Rudd has been acquitted; but that, if the 
foreign papers might be relied on, Lady | 
Briſtol had been found guilty of Bic amr : 
but as he ſeemed not to underſtand what 
I meant by bigamy, or the afſeciation of 
ideas, I was unavoidably led into a con- 
verſation and explanation with this young 
man; which nothing but my pride, and 
his 


(30 7 
his ignorance, could juſtify ; but as the 
fellow was overjoyed to ſee me, I could 


not help giving him ſomething to drink, 


and with it a caution never to ſpeak = 


people of high rank and condition, even 
behind their backs, but under their pro- 
per names or titles, and with decency and 
reſpect. He then begged my pardon, and 
aſſured me, if he had known that either 
of the ladies had been a friend of mine, 
be would not have coupled them ſo impro-— 
perly together; and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, the man left me with a reſolution 
never to hazard a conjecture without a bet- 
ter foundation than that he ſtarted to me, 
and which I rather believe he hit off ex- 15 
tempore, to ſpeak to me, and ſhew himſelf 
my countryman, than from really ſuſpect- 
ing that the woman behind the curtain 
was either Lady Briſtol, or Mrs. Rudd; 
though I was inclined to think it very 
probable, for I had ſeen Lord Briſtol on 
his way m— Lyons from Italy to Eng- 
land, 


: (ib 
land, and had been informed Lady Bri mY 
was then on her road to Jraly; in which 
_ caſe I, like the footman, had my conjec- 
| tures, and accounted for the leather cur. 
_ tains being fo clely buckled to. 


Theſe are triflin 8 remarks, you will Fg 
but if a ſign- painter can paint only a bear, 
thoſe who employ him muſt have a bear 
for their ſign ; nevertheleſs we have all a 
certain curiofity to know even the moſt 
trifling actions, or movements, of people 


| who by their virtues or vices, eſpecially if 


they are people of rank or condition, have 
_ occaſioned much talk in the world; and 
therefore, ridiculous as this incident is, 
yet as we have long known one of the 
ladies, and often admired both, I could 
not let either one or the other paſs me un- 
noticed, on a road too, where even an Eng- 
liſh ducheſs (if ſhe would own the truth) 
would feel a ſecret delight in meeting a 
nn. groom. 


I have 


(% 

I have already mentioned what partiality 
and degree of notice countrymen take of 
each other when they meet far from home. 
That notice is always in proportion to the 
diſtance, Had my Bonne footman ſpoken 
of Lady Briſtol, or Mrs. Rudd, in ſuch free 
terms as how he ſeed'em, &c. &c. at Hyde- 
park-corner, or in Tyburn-road, I ſhould | 
have knocked him down with the butt end 
of my whip ; but at Bonne (five hundred 
miles from either of thoſe places) he 
and I were guatre couſins; and I could 
not help treating him with a bottle of 
aa ͤ . 
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[ID ROM Bonne we intended to have 
taken the high road to Dijon; but 
: being informed that there was another, 
though not much frequented, by way of 
Autun, and that that town, which was a 

Roman colony, ſtill contained many cu- 

rious monuments worthy of notice, we 

purſued the latter, which twiſted in be- 
tween a vaſt variety of ſmall, but fertile 
vallies, watered with brooks, bounded by 
romantic hills, and ſome high mountains, 
moſt of which were covered with vines, 
which did produce the moſt delicious red 
wine in the world; I ſay did produce, for 
the high gent and flavour of the Burgundy 
grape has for many years failed, and per 
haps ſo as never to return again. We, 
| however, miſſed the road to Autun, and, 
after four leagues journey through a moſt 


delightful 
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delightful country, we arrived at a miſer- 


able auberge, in a dirty village called 
 Yozy, which ſtands upon the margin of a 
large foreſt, in which, ſome years ſince, 
the diligence from Lyons to Paris was at- 
tacked by a banditti, and the whole party 
of travellers were murthered. Ever ſince 
that fatal day, a guard of the Marechauſſte 
always eſcort the diligence through this 
deep and dreadful foreſt (ſo they called 
it), and we were perſuaded it was right to 
take a couple of the Marechauſſee, and did 
ſo; but as we found the foreſt by no means 
ſo long, deep, or dreadful, as it had been 
repreſented, we ſuſpected that the advice 


given us was more for the ſake of the men 


who guarded us, than from any regard to 
us. Two men could have made no great 

reſiſtance againſt a banditti ; and a ſingle 

man would hardly have meddled with us. 


The next day we paſſed through Arnay- 
k-Duc, a pretty ney village, three 
lcagues 


„ 5 
leagues from Yozy z and it being their an- 
nual fair-day, we had an opportunity of 
ſeeing all the peaſantry dreſſed in their 
beſt, and much chearfulneſs not only in 
the town, but upon the road before we 
arrived, and after we paſſed it. Among the 
reſt of the company were a bear and a 
monkey, or rather what Buffon calls the 
magot. I deſired the ſhow-man to per- 
mit my magot, as he was the leaſt, the 
youngeſt, and the ranger, to pay a viſit 
to Monſ. Maget, the elder, who embraced | 
che young gentleman in a manner which 
aſtoniſhed and delighted every body, my- 
ſelf only excepted ; but as my young gentle- 
nan ſeemed totally indifferent about the 8 
old one, I ſuſpected he had really met bis 
father, and- I could not help moralizing a 
little. 5 


From Arnay- l- Duc we paſſed through 
Maupas, Salou, Rouvray, Quiſſe la forge, 

and Vermanton to Auxerre, the town 
where 


\F -- TOE: 
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where the French noblemari was 1 to 
live, whom Dr. Smollet treated ſo very . 
roughly, and who, in return, was ſo polite 
as to help to tie the Doctor's baggage be- 
hind his coach! 


About a Ae of a mile without this 
town ſtands a royal convent, richly en- 


dowed, and delightfully ſituated ; the walls 


of which take in near twenty acres of land 
wel planted, on the banks of a river. And 


here I left my two daughters, to perfect 


themſelves in the French language, as 
there was not one perſon within the con- 
vent, nor, that I could find, within the 
town, who could ſpeak a word of Engliſh. 


And here I muſt not omit to tell you how 
much I was overcome with the generoſity 
of this virtuous, and I muſt add amiable, 
ſociety of religieuſes. Upon my firſt en- 


quiry about their price for board, lodging, 


waſhing, clothes, and, in ſhort, every thing 


the children did, or might want, they re- 


Vox. II. M quired 


W 
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quired a ſum much beyond the limits of 


my ſcanty income to give; but before we 
left them, they became acquainted with 
ſome circumſtances, which induced them 1 
to expreſs their concern that the price I MF. 
had offered (not half what they had de- 8 
manded) could not be taken. We there- h 
fore retired, and had almoſt fixed the chil- L 
dren in a cheaper convent, but much in- 
ferior in all reſpects, within the town, 
when we received a polite letter from the te 


lady abbeſs, to ſay, that after conſulting 
with her ſiſterhood, they had come to a 
' reſolution to take the children at our own 
price, rather than not ſhew how much 
they wiſhed to oblige us. Upon this oc- 
caſion we were al! admitted within the 
walls of the convent ; and I had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing my two daughters joined to 
an elegant troop of about forty genteel | 
children, and of leaving them under the 
care of the ſame number of religien ſes. 
And yet theſe good people knew nothing 
of 


| 
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of us but what we ourſelves communi- 
cated to them, not being known, nor 
knowing any perſon in the town *.— The 
lady abbeſs of this convent is a woman 
of high rank, about twenty-four years of 
ige, and poſſeſſes as large a ſhare of beauty 
2 any reaſonable woman, even on the 
wthde of a convent, could wiſh for. 


Auxerre is a good town, pleaſantly ſitua- 
rd, and in a plentiful and cheap country. 


From Auxerre to Joigni is five leagues. 
Petite Belle Vie on the banks of the 
giver is very pleaſantly fituated, but a 
feadful one within ſide, in every reſpect ; 
being a mixture of dirt, ignorance, and 
mpoſition; but it is the only inn for 
mellers, and therefore travellers ſhould 
woid it, In order to put my old hoſteſs 


The mitute, however, they ſuſpected a war between 

le two nations, they inſiſted upon the children being taken 

Way; and as I knew their information was good, it made 
dine the better, See the n 


M 2 in 


into a bad humour, ſhe charged me the 


e 
0 in good humour, I called early for a bottle 
of Champagne; and in order to put me 


next day for two; but I charged ber with 
Monſ. le Conn#table, who behaved like : 
_ gentleman, though 1 think he was only 
un marchand de tonnelier ; but then he vu 
a wine, not beer cooper, who hooped « 
old lady s barrel. 


wherever I was ill uſed or 1 
upon, I always ſent a pretty heavy packet 
by the poſt, after I had run down a hun- 
dred miles or two, by way of draw-back 
upon my hoſt, and recompence to the 


king's high road; for in France, 
Tide the Quakers by-way, 

«© Tis plain without turnpikes, ſo 
* nothing to pay. 
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LETTER III. 


HE next town of any note is Sens, 
1 a large, ragged, ancient city ; but 
adorned with a moſt noble Gothic cathe- = 
dral, more magnificent than even that of 


firangers. It is ſaid to have been built by 
the Engliſh. With the relicks and cy/fo- 
dums of the hoſt, are ſhewn the ſacerdotal 
habits in which Archbiſhop Becket (who | 
[rfided there many years) faid maſs; for 
i was his head-quarters, when he Vet 
Britain, as well as Julius Cæſar's, before 
he went thither. The filver haſps, and 
ſome of the ornaments of theſe garments, 
are ſtill perfect, though it it has undergone 
fo many * as to be little elſe. 


| Becket was a very tall man ; for a 
1 has many tucks in it, yet it is generally 
CI M * too 


Rheims, and well worthy of the notice of 
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too long for the talleſt prieſt in the town, 
who conſtantly ſays maſs in it on Sr. 
| Thomas's day, i. e. St. Thomas a Becket's 
Mm 


How times and men are changed ! This 
town, which reſiſted the arms of Ceſar for 


a conſiderable time, was put in the utmoſt _ 


conſternation by Dr. Smollett's cauſing his 
travelling blunderbuſs to be only fired in 

the air, a circumſtance ** which greatly 
_ « terrified all the petit monde It is very 
_ ſingular, that the doctor ſhould have 
frightened a French nobleman of Bur- 
gundy, by ſhaking his cane at him, and 
even made him aſſiſt in the moſt ſervile 


offices; and in the next town, terrify al! 


the common people, by on . 2 2 
blunderbuſs in the air! 


* Our high church gentry ſtill keep an account of thoſe 
days, in hopes one day or other of recovering her domi- 
nion; and, if we go on as we have done for ſome years 
paſt, they are in the right not ſommes en bon train. 


I would | 
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1 would not willingly arraign a dead man 
of telling two fibs ſo cloſe upon the 
back of each other; but I am ſure there 
was but that ſingle French nobleman in 
this mighty kingdom, who would have 


5 ſubmitted to ſuch inſults as the Doctor 


Jays he treated him with; nor any other 
town but Sens, where the firing of a gun 
would have ſo terrified the inhabitants; 
for drums, guns, and noiſe of every ſort, 
ſeem to afford the common French peo- 
3 infinite é 


1 paſſed in this town a day or two, 
and part of that time with a very agree- 
able Scotch family, of the name of Mac- 
donald, where Lieutenant Colonel Stuart 
was then —u a viſit. 


I have ſome reaſon to think that Sens 
is a very cheap town. Several Engliſh, 
Scotch, and Iriſh families reſide in it. 


M4 From 
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From Sens to Pont fur N anne is FR 


fn leagues ; and from Lonne to F — the 
tame diſtance. 


At the Three Kings at Fouſſart, ſuſpect- 
ing there was a cat behind the bed in wait 
for my bird, I found, inſtead thereof, a 
little narrow door, which was artfully hid, 
and which opened into another room; 
and as I am ſure the man 1s a cheat, I 9 
pect too, that upon a good occaſion, he He 
would have made ſome 20 of his little 


alas. © 


Fouſſart is a ſmall place, conſiſting only 
of three or four public houſes. From 
thence to Moret is three leagues, on 
which road is erected a noble pillar of 
oriental marble, in memory of the mar- 
riage of Lewis XV. Soon after we paſſed 
this monument, we entered into the de- 
lightful foreſt of Fontainebleau; and paſ- 
ſing three leagues to the centre of it, we 

arrived 


E 600 

arrived at chat ancient JE” a it 
ſtands very low, and is ſurrounded by a 
great many fine pieces of water, which, 
however, render the apartments very damp. 
The king and royal family had been there 
ſix weeks, and were gone but ten days; and 
with them, all the furniture of the palace 
was alſo gone, except glaſſes, and a few 
pictures, of no great value. In a long 
gallery are placed, on each fide of the 
wall, a great number of ſtag's heads, carved 
in wood, and upon them are fixed the 
horns of ſtags and bucks, killed by the late 
and former kings; ſome of which are 


very outre, others ſingularly large and 
beautiful. 


Fountainebleau is a good town ; ſtands ad- 
Jacent to the palace : and as the gardens, 
park, &c. are always open, it is a delight- 
ful ſummer reſidence. We ſtayed a few days 
there, to enjoy the ſhady walks, and to ſee 
the humours of a great annual fair, which 

commenced 5 


! 

5 commenced the day after we arrived. All 
ſorts of things are ſold at this fair; but 
the principal buſineſs is done in the wine 
5 way, many thouſand pieces of inferior 
Parguady wine ing” brought to this 

warket. n 


8 We made two little day's journey from 


Fontainebleau to Paris, a town I entered 


with concern, and ſhall leave with plea- 
ſure.——As I had formerly been of ſome 
ſervice to Faucaut, who keeps the Hotel 
or, when he lived in Ru? de Mauvars 
Gar gon, I went to this famous Hotel, which 
| would have been more in character, if he 
had given it the name of his former ſtreet, 
and called it / Hotel de Mauvais Gargon, 
for it is an hoſpital of bugs and vermin. 
The fellow has got the ſecond-hand beds 
of Madame Pompadour upon his firſt floor, 
which he modeſtly aſks thirty Louis d'ors a 
month for! All the reſt of the apart- 
ments are * filled with fleas, 
bugs, 


8 „ © 
bugs, and dirt; and ſhould a fire happen, 


there is no way of eſcaping. Nothing 


ſhould be more particularly attended to in 
Paris than the ſecurity from fire, where 
ſo many, and ſuch a variety of ſtrangers, 
and their ſervants, are ſhut up at night, 


5 within one Porte Coc here. 
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LETTER Ill. 


g n 
Found no greater ahkeration in Peris, 
after ten years abſence from it, than 


the prodigious difference of expence: moſt 
articles, I think, are one-third dearer, 


and many double. A horſe i is not half ſo 


well fed or«Jodged at Paris as at London; 
but the expence is nearly a guinea a week; 
and a ſtranger may drive half round the 
city before he can lodge himſelf and bis 
horſes under the ſame roof. 


| The bamies, the plealures, and varicty 
of amuſements, which this city abounds 
with, are, without doubt, the magnets 
which attract ſo many people of rank and 
fortune of all nations to it; all which are 
too well known to be pointed out by me *. 
—To 


V But it may not be amiſs to ſhew what a native ſays of 
this great city of pleaſure and ſadneſs ; 


Tout 
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ro a perſon 1 great fortune, i in the bey- 
day of life, Paris may be pteferable even 
to London but to one of my age and walk 


Tout ce que Phiftoire & les fables 

| Ont invente de plus exquis, 
D Eden les boſquets agreables, 
D' Armide les jardins fleuris, 
L'eſſain leger, brillant de beautes preferables 
A Cythere, au ferrail, aux graces, aux houris, 
Des chars Etincelans, des palais admirables, 
Qui charment les regards des connoiſſeurs ſurpris z 

Et des delices comparables 

Aux donceurs que Ion goute aux ctleſtes lambris: 
De Paris, telles ſont les couleurs veritables; 
Et jen laiſſe à penſer bien plus que je wen dis. 
Mais hElas! dans ces lieux, ſi beaux, fi de lectables, 
Par le riche habites, par le luxe embellis, 


Les fourbes, les Lais, les veaux d'or & les Gables. 
Trouvent eux ſeuls leur paradis. 


Aſſemblage ẽtonnant de palais & de boue, 

Ou le crime triomphe, ou la ſageſſe Echoue, 

O Paris! dans tes murs ſe trouvent reunis 

Des objets ſepares par des points infinis : 

La baſſeſſe, Vorgueil, le ſgavoir, Vignorance, 
Les vices, les vertus, le luxe & Pindigence. 

Las, je vois s' lancer ſur un char radieux ; 

Le faquin fortune plus brillant que les dieux ; 

Ici, le citoyen au genre humain utile, 

Sous le joug des travaux courbant un front docile, 
Avec peine Echappe du fracas de ce char, 

Meurt de faim, quand le fat Senivre de nectar. 


= : 
in life, it is, and was ten years ago, 
the leaſt agreeable place I have ſeen in 
France.—Walking the ſtreets is extremely 
dangerous, riding in them very expen- 
five; and when thoſe things which are 
worthy to be ſeen (and much there is very 
worthy) have been ſeen, the city of Paris 
becomes a melancholy reſidence for a 
ſtranger who neither plays at cards, dice, 
or deals in the principal manufacture of 
the city; i. e. ready-made love, a buſineſs 
which is carried on with great ſucceſs, 
and with more decency, I think, than even 


in London. The Engliſh ladies are weak 


enough to attach themſelves to, and to 
love, one man. The gay part of the 
French women love none, but receive all, 
pour paſſer le tems. The Engliſb, unlike 
the Pariſian ladies, take pains to diſcover 
10 they love; the French women to diſ- 
ſemble with thoſe they hate. 


It is extremely difficult for even ſtrangers 
of rank or fortune, to get among the firſt 
BE ... 
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5 people, ſo as to be admitted to their ſup- 


pers; and without that, it is impoſſible 
to have any idea of the luxury and ſtyle in 
which they live. Quantity, variety, and 
ſhow, are more attended to in France than 
neatneſs. It is in England alone, where 
tables are ſerved with real and uniform 
elegance; but the appetite meets with 
more provocatives in F rance; and the 
French cuifine, in that reſpect, certainly 
hass the ſuperiority. 


Ten years ago I had the honour to be 
admitted often to the table of a lady of : 
the firſt rank. On Sr. Anne's-day (that 
being her name-day) ſhe received the 
viſits of her friends, who all brought either 
u valuable preſent, a poſy, or a compli- 
ment in verſe. When the deſſert came upon 

the table, which was very magnificent, 
the middle plate ſeemed to be the fineſt. 
and faireſt fruit {peaches ), and I was much 
ſurpriſed, that none of the ladies were 


helped 


. 
helped by the gentlemen from that plate: 
but tny ſurpriſe was ſoon turned into aſto- 
niſhment ! for the peaches ſuddenly burſt 
forth, and played up the Saint's name, 
{St. Anne), in artificial fire-works ! and 
many pretty devices of the ſame kind were 
| whirled off from behind the coaches of 
her viſitors, to which they were fixed, as 
the company left the houſe ; which had a 


pretty effect, and was no indelicate way of - = 


taking a F rench leave. 


There is certainly among the French 
people of faſhion an eaſe and good-breed- 
ing which is very captivating, and not 
 eafily obtained, but by being bred up with 
them from an carly age: the whole body 
muſt be formed for it, as in dancing, while 
there is the pliability of youth; aid where 
there is, as in France, a conſtant, early, 
and intimate correſpondence between the 
two ſexes. Men would be fierce and ſa- 


_ were it not for the ſociety of the 
other 
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other ſex, as may be ſeen among the 
Turks and Moors, who muſt not viſit their 
own wives when other men's wives are 
with them. In France, the lady's bed- 


chamber is always open, and ſhe receives 


viſits in bed, or up; with perfect eaſe. A 
noble lord, late ambaſſador to this coun- 
try, told me, that when he viſited a young 
and beautiful woman of faſhion (I think 
too it was a firſt viſit after marriage), ſhe 
received him fitting up in her bed; and 
before he went, her fille de chambre brought 
his lordſhip Madame le Comreſſe's ſhift, 8 
elegantly feſtooned, which his lordſhip | 
had the honour to put over the lady's 
head, as ſhe fat in bed ;— nor was there, 
by that favour, the leaſt indecency meant; 
it was a compliment intended and, as 
ſuch only, received. Marks of favour of 
that ſort, are not marks of further fa- 
wours from a F rench lady. 
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In this vaſt city of amuſements, among 
the other arts, I cannot help pointing out 
to your particular notice, Richlien's monu- 
ment in the Sorbonne, as an inimitable _ 
piece of modern ſculpture * by Girardeau ; 


and Madame da la Valiere's full-length 


portrait by Le Brun : ſhe was, you know, 
miſtreſs to Louis XIV. but retired to the 
convent in which the picture now is, 


and where ſhe lived i in repentance and ſor- 


row above chirty years 7. 


The connoiſſeurs ſurely can find no rea- 


ſonable fault with the monumental artiſt ; 
but they do, I think, with Le Prun : the 
drapery, they ſay, is too full, and that ſhe 


is overcharged with garments; but fulneſs 


Vor rTAIII ſays, this monument 1s not ſufficiently | 
noticed by ſtrangers. 


+Mavpame VALIERE, during her retirement, being 


told of the death of one of her ſons, replied, ** I ſhould 


40 rather grove for his birth, than his death. 
of 


( ty ) 

of dreſs adds not only dignity, but de- 
cency, to the perſon of a fine woman, who 
meant (or the painter for her) t to Haga, © not 
to expoſe ber charms. 


1 fulneſs be a fault, it is a fault chat 
+ Gainſborough, Hoare, Pine, Reynolds, and 
many others of our firſt modern geniuſes 
are guilty ; and if it be 4 fin, the beſt 
judges will acquit them for I 
it, where dignity 1 is to be conſidered. 


Millie 7 ors appears to hw been | 
ſcattering about her jewels, 1s tearing her 


hair, crying, and looking up to the hea- 155 


5 vens, which ſeem burſting forth a tempeſt 
over her head. The picture is well ima- 
gined, and finely executed. 


1 3 upon the bulk of a portable ſbop 
in Paris, a moſt excellent engraving from 
this picture, and which carried me di- 
rectly to viſit the original; it is indeed 
ſtained and dirty, but it is infinitely ſupe- 
N 2 rior 
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rior to a later engraving which now hangs 
up at all the print ſhops, and I ſuppoſe is 
from the firſt plate, which was done ſoon 
after the picture was finiſhed. Under it are 
written the following ingenious, though, 
I fear, rather i e lines: 


Magdal: dum gemmas, bacciſque monile coruſcum 
Projicit, ac formæ detrahit arma ſuæ: 


Dum vultum lacrymis et lumina turbat; amoris 
Mirare inſidias! hac capit arte Done. 


Shall I attempt to unfold this writer's 
| meaning? Yes, J will, that my friend at 


Oxford may laugh, and do it as it ought to 
be done. 
I. 
The pearls and gems, her beauty's 8 arms, 
See ſad VALIERE foregoes; 


And now aſſumes far other charms 
Superior {ill to thoſe, 


II. 
The tears that flow adown her cheek, 
Than gems are brighter things; 
For thele an earthly Monarch ſeek, 
But thoſe the KING of Kings, 


This 


: * I 81 * 
This ſeems to have been the author's 
thought, if he thought — Shall I 


uy again? 


The pearls and gems her beauty” s arms, 
See ſad V ALIERE foregoes: 

Yet ſtill thoſe tears have other charms, 

Superior far to thoſe : 


With thoſe ſhe gain'd an earthly Monarchs love: 
With theſe the wins the KING of Kings above. 


Vet, after all 1 do ſuſpect, that the 
author meant more than even to ſheer a 
little at poor Madame Valiere; but, as I 
diſlike common: place poetry (and poe- 
try, as you ſee, diſlikes me), I will endea- 
vour to give you the literal meaning, ac- 
: cording to my conception, and then you 
will fee whether our Joint wits jump to- 


gether. 


While MAacDALENE throws by her bracelets, 
adorned with gems and pearls, and (thus) diſarms her 
beauty : while tears confound her countenance, and 
eyes | 
With wonder mark the ſtratagems of love; 
'Tis thus ſhe captivates the Goo above. 


N 3 The 
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The impiotis infinuation of the Latin 


lines, is the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why they 


were omitted under the more modern im- 


preſſion of this fine print, and very mid- 
dling French Pony —— them. 


LETTER 
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> PET TRLE UV 
Paris. 


F you do not uſe Herries's bills, I re- 


| 4 commend to you at Paris, a French, 
rather than Engliſh banker: I have found 
the former more profitable, and moſt con- 
venient. | had, ten years ſince, a letter 
of credit on Sir Jobn Lambert, for 3ool. 
from Mefſ. Hoares. The Knight thought 
proper, however, to refuſe the payment 
of a twenty pound draft I gave upon him; 
though I had not drawn more than half 
my credit out of his hands. Monſ. Mary. 
on whom I had a draft from the ſame re- 
ſpectable houſe, this year, will not do ſuch 
things ; but, on the contrary, be ready to 
ſerve and oblige ſtrangers, to the utmoſt 
of his power : he ſpeaks and writes Eng- 


liſh very well, and will prove an agree cable 


and uſeful acquaintance to a ſtranger in 
Paris, His ſiſter too, who lives with 
N 4 him, 


(1%) | 
him, will be no leſs ſo to the female part 
of your family. His houſe is in Ia Ru? 

Saint Sauveur. _ . 


The Engliſh bankers pay in ſilver, and 
it is neceſſary to take a wheel-barrow with 
you to bring it away. A ſmall bag will * 
at the French banker's. 


5 7 hogs is as much difference between 
the bankers of London, and Engliſh bankers 
in Paris, as between a rotten apple and a ; 
ſound one. You can hardly get a word 
from a London banker, but you are ſure 
of getting your money: in Paris you 
will get words enough, and civil ones too. 
Remember, however, I am ſpeaking only 
of the treatment I have experienced. There 
may be, and are, no doubt, Engliſh bankers 


at Paris of great worth, and reſpectable 
characters, 


It is not reckoned very polite to frequent 
coffee-houſes at Paris ; but the politeneſs 
of 


„ 
of Monfieur and Madame Felix, au caffe de 

Conti, oppoſite the Pont Neuf, and the 
Engliſh news-papers, render their houſe a 

| pleaſant circumſtance to me; and it is by 
much the beſt, and beſt ſituated, of any in 
Paris, pour voir paſſer le monde. 


1 am- aſtoniſhed, that where ſuch an 
infinite number of people live in ſo ſmall 
a compaſs (for Paris is by no means ſo 
large as London). they ſhould ſuffer the 
dead to be buried in the manner they 
do, or within the city. There are ſeveral 
burial pits in Paris, of a prodigious ſize 
and depth, in which the dead bodies are 
laid, fide by fide, without any earth being 
put over them till the ground tier is full; 
then, and not till then, a ſmall layer of 

earth covers them, and another layer of 
dead comes on, till by layer upon layer, 
and dead upon dead, the hole is filled with 
a maſs of human corruption, enough to 
breed a plague. Theſe places are encloſed, 

| it 
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it is true, e high walls; but never- 


theleſs, the air cannot be improved by it; 
and the idea of ſuch an aſſemblage of pu- 
trifying bodies in one grave, ſo thinly 
covered, is very diſagreeable. The burials 
in churches too, often prove fatal to the 
prieſts and people who attend; but every 
body, and every thing in Paris, is ſo 
much alive, that not a ſoul thinks about 5 
the dead. 


I with I had been born a Frenchman. — 
Frenchmen live as if they were never to 
die. Engliſhmen die all their lives; and 
yet, as Louis XIV. ſaid, , do not think 


&« it is ſo difficult a matter to die, as men 


generally imagine, when they try in 


*« earneſt,” I am ſure there is one great 
conſolation in death, 7. e. getting rid of 


an infinite number of raſcals by God's 
coup de main. 


I muſt tell you before I leave Paris, 
that I ſtept over to Marli, to ſee the queen: 
1 had 


(49) 
1 had ſeen the king nine years ago; but 


he was not then king over eight mil. 
lions of people, and the fineſt country 


under the ſun yet he does not ſeem to 


lay ſo much ſtreſs upon his mighty power 
as might be expected from ſo young a 
prince, but appears grave and thoughtful. 
I am told he attends much to buſineſs, 
and endeavours to make his ſubjects happy. 
His reſolution to be inoculated imme- 
diately after ſucceeding to ſuch a king- 
dom, is a proof of his having a great ſnare 
of fortitude. In England ſuch a deter- 
mination would have been looked upon 
with indifference; but in France, where 
the bulk of the people do not believe that 
it ſecures the patient from a ſecond at- 
| tack; where the clergy in general con- 
ſider it as unfavourable, even in a religious 
light; and where the phyſical people, 
for want of practice, do not underſtand the 
management of the diſtemper, ſo as it . 
known i in England; I may venture to ſay, 
without 


BY 88 * 
without being charged with flattery, that 


it was an heroic reſolution: add to this, 
the king's knowing, that if his ſubjects 
followed his example, it muſt be chiefly 
done by their own ſurgeons and phyſi- 
clans, fo he put himſelf under their ma- 


nagement alone, though I think Surton 
was then: ag bY aris. 


T he queen is a fine. figure, VEE TRY 
and very ſprightly; dreſſes in the preſent 
golls of head dreſs, and without a hand- 
kerchief, and thereby ys a moſt 
uy neck, 


= 1 in a china ſhop at Paris, the 
figure of the king and queen finely exe- 
cuted, and very like, in china: the king 

is playing on the harp, and the queen 
dropping her work to- liſten to the har- 


mony. The two figures, about a foot 
high, were placed i in an elegant apartment, 
and 
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and the fout enſemble was the prettieſt toy 
I ever beheld—the price * guineas. : 


F ſhall leave this town in a few days, 
, and take the well-known and well-beaten 
route Angloiſe for Calais, through Chan- 
filly, Ameins, and Boulogn, and then I 

| ſhall have twice crofled this mighty 


5 kingdom. 


LETTER 


ys To} 


LETTER IV. 
EE Carats, 
Am now returning to the point from 
4 whence I ſet out, and rather within 
the revolutiou of one year; which, upon 
the whole, though I met with many unto- 


ward circumſtances, has been the moſt in- 


|  tereſting and entertaining year of my whole 


life, and will afford me matter of reflection 


for the little which remains unfiniſhed _ 


of that journey we are all taking, and 

which ſooner or later brings us to the 

place from whence no traveller re- 
turns. And now, having ſaid ſo much of 
myſelf, I am ſure you will be glad to 
change the ſubject from man to beaſt, 
eſpecially to ſuch a one as I have now to 


ſpeak of. 


I told you, when I ſet out, that I had | 
bought a handſome-Jooking Engliſh horſe 
5 ” a 


„„ 


for ſeven guineas, but a little touched in 


huis wind; I can now inform you, that 


when I left this town, he was rather thin, 
and had a ſore back and ſhoulder ; both 
which, by care and caution, were ſoon 
healed, and that he is returned fair and fat. 
and not a hair out of its place, though he 


drew two grown perſons, two children, 


(one of thirteen, the other ten years old) 
a very heavy French cabriolet, and all our 
baggage, nay, almoſt all my goods, chat- 
tels, and worldly property whatever, out- 
ward and homeward, except between Lyons 
and Pont St. Eſprit, Cette and Barcelona, 
going, and Lyons and this town returning / 

1 will point out to you one of his day's 
work, by which you will be able to judge 


of his general power of working. At Per- 


fignan 1 had, to ſave him, hired poſt- 
| horſes to the firſt town in Spain, as I 
thought it might be too much for him 
to aſcend and deſcend the Pyrenees in one 
day; beſide ſixteen miles to the foot of 
them, 
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\ them, on this fide, and three to Jonquiere 
on the other; but after the horſes were 
put to, the poſt- maſter required me to take 
two men to Bonlou. in order to hold the 


, chaiſe, and to prevent its over-turning in 
croſſing the river near that village. Such 
a flagrant attempt to impoſe, determined 
me to take neither horſes nor men; and 
at ſeven o'clock I ſet off with Callie that 
is my houyhnhnm's name), and arrived in 
three hours at Boulou, a paltry village, 
but in a ſituation fit for the palace of 
| AvGusTvs! 


So far from wanting men from Per- 
pignan to conduct my chaiſe over the river, 
the whole village were, upon our arrival, 
in motion after the jJoB. We, however, 
| paſſed it, without any aſſiſtance but our 
own weight to keep the wheels down, 
and the horſe's ſtrength and ſturdineſs, to 
drag us through it. In about three hours 
more we poſſes over the ſummit of this 
great 


e A. 1 
great chain of the univerſe; and in two 
more, arrived at Fonquiere: near which 
village my horſe had a little bait of freſh 
mon hay, the firſt and laſt he eat in 
that kingdom. And when I tell you that 


this faithful, and (for a great part of my 


journey) only ſervant I had, never made a 


Faux pas, never was fo tired but that, upon 


a pinch, he could have gone a league or 
two farther; nor ever was ill, lame, phy- 
ſicked, or bled, ſince he was mine ; you 
will agree, that either he is an uncommon 

= good horſe, or that his maſter is a good 

groom. Indeed I will fay, that however 
fatigued, wet, hungry, or droughty I was, 

I never partook of any refreſhment till my 
| horſe had every comfort the inn could 

afford. I carried a wooden bowl to give 
him water, and never paſſed a brook with- 

out aſking him to drink.—And, as he 
has been my faithful ſervant, I am now 
his; for he lives under the ſame roof 
with me, and does nothing but eat, drink, 


Vol. II. 8 and 


- ; 
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and ſleep As he never - ſees me, nor hears | 
my voice, without taking ſome affectionate 


notice of me, 1 ventured to aſk him ten- 


derly, whether he thought he ſhould be 
able to draw two of the ſame party next 
year to Rome? No tongue could more 
plainly expreſs his willingneſs ! he an- 
ſwered me, in French indeed, we- we- we- 
wc-we, ſaid he; ſo perhaps he might not 
be ſincere, though he never yet deceived 
me. If, however, he ſhould not go, or 
ſhould out-live me, which is very pro- 
bable, my dying requeſt to you will be, 
to procure him a peaceful walk for the re- 
mainder of his days, within the park- 
walls of ſome humane private gentleman: 

though I flatter myſelf the following pe- 
tition will ſave you that trouble, and me 
the concern of leaving him without that 
comfort which his faithful ſervices merit. 


To 
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To SIR James TyIxEV Lore, Bart. 
of F aithful Servant s hu umble Petition, | 


surwrrn, 


HAT your Pede entered into 
the ſervice of his preſent maſter at 
an advanced age, and at a time too that 
he laboured under a pulmonic diſorder, 
deemed incurable; yet by gentle exerciſe, 
wholeſome food, and kind uſage, he has 
been enabled to accompany his maſter 
from Calais to Artois, Cambray,  Rheims, 
St. Dizier, Dijon, Challons, Magon, Lyons, 
Pont St. Eſprit, Pont du Guard, Niſmes, 
Montpellier, Cette, Narbonne, Perpignan, 
the Pyrenees, Barcelona, Montſerrat, Arles, 
Marſeilles, Toulouſe, Avignon, Aix, Valence, 
Paris, and back to Calais, in the courſe 
of one year: and that your petitioner has 


acquitted himſelf ſo much to his maſter's 


ſatisfaction, that he has promiſed to take 
G9 e 
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him next year to Rome; and upon his re- 

turn, to get him a fine-cure place for the 

remainder of his days; and, as your peti- 

tioner can produce a certificate of his ho- 

5 neſty, ſobriety, ſteadineſs, and obedience 
to his maſter; and wiſhes to throw him- 

elf under the protection of a man of for- | 
tune, honour, and humanity, he is en- 
couraged by his faid maſter to make this 


his humble prayer to you, who ſays, 


that to above three hundred letters he has 
lately written, to aſk a ſmall boon for him- 


ſelf, he did not receive above three an- 


1 ſwers that gave him the pleaſure your's 


did, though he had twenty times better 


pretenſions to an hundred and fifty. And 
as your petitioner has ſeen a great deal of 


the world, as well as his maſter, and has 


always obſerved, that ſuch men who are 


kind to their fellow-creatures, are kind 


alſo to brutes; permit an humble brute to 
throw himſelf at your feet, and to aſk 
upon his return from Rome, a /ean-to ſhed, 


under 
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under your park-wall, that he may end 
his days in his native country, and afford 
a repas, at his death, to the dogs of a 
man who feeds the poor, clothes the naked, 


and who knows how to make uſe of the 


nobleſt privilege which a large fortune can 
beſtow - that of ſoftening the calamities of 
mankind, and making glad the hearts 
of thoſe who are oppreſſed with misfor- - 
tunes. —Your petitioner, therefore, who 
has never been upon his Fnees before to any 
man living, humbly prays, that he may be 
admitted within your park-pale, and that 
he may partake of that bounty which you 
beſtow in common to your own ſervants, 
who, by age or misfortunes are paſt their 
labour; in which requeſt your petitioner's 
maſter impowers him to uſe his 1 name and 
Joint prayer with 
CALLEE., 
I do hereby certify, that nothing is ad- 
vanced i in the above petition but what is 


03 — 


TJ 
ſtrictly true; and that if the petitioner had 
been able to expreſs himſelf properly, his 

' merits and good qualities would have ap- 
peared to much greater advantage, as well 
as his ſervices; as he has omitted many 
towns he attended his maſter to, beſides a 
variety of ſmaller journies ; that he is cau- 
tious, wary, ſpirited, diligent, faithful, 
and honeſt ; that he is not nice, but eats, 
with appetite and good temper, whatever 
is ſet before him; and that he is in all 
reſpects worthy of that aſylum he aſks, 
| and which his maſter laments more on his 
account than his own, that | he cannot 
give him. „„ 


PHILIP THICKNESSE. | 


— 


Calais, the 4th of New. | 
1770. 


LETTER 
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LETTER. LVL 


Calan. 


S N our way here we ſpent two or 
three days at Chantilly, one of fifty 
Chateaux belonging to the PRINCE of 
CoxpE: for though we had viſited this 
delightful place, two or three times, ſome 
years ago ; yet, beſide its natural beauties, 
there is always ſomething new. One 
ſpot we found particularly pleaſing, nay 
flattering to an Engliſhman; it is called 
Je d Amour, in which there are ſome 
thatched cottages, a water-mill, a garden, 
ſhrubbery, &c. in the Engliſh taſte, and 
the whole is, in every reſpect, well exe- 
cuted. The dairy 1s neat, and the milk- 
maid not ugly, who has her little villa, as 
well as the miller. There is alſo a tea- 
| houſe, a billiard room, an eating- room, 
and ſome other little buildings, all exter- 
Es 3 nally 
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nally in the Engliſh village ſtyle, which 


give the lawn, and ſerpentine walks that 


ſurround them, a very paſtoral appearance. 
The eating-room is particularly well 
fancied, being coved within, and ſo 


painted as to | produce a goo iiln dt. - 


cloſe arbor; the ſeveral windows which 
are pierced through the ſides, have ſuch 
forms as the fantaſtic turn of the bodies of 
the painted trees admit of ; and the build- 
ing is in a manner ſurrounded with natural 
trees ; the room, when illuminated for the 
prince's ſupper, has not only a very pleaſ- 
ing effect, but is a well executed decep- 
tion, for the real trees falling into per- 
ſpective with thoſe which are painted, 

through the variety of odd-ſhaped win- 
dows, has a very natural, and conſequently | 
a very pleaſing effect; but what adds 
greatly to the deception is, that at each 
corner of the room the floor is opened, 
and clumps of earth thrown up, which 
bear, in full perfection, a great variety of 
flowers 


TW 
flowers and flowering ſhrubs. We had 
the honour to be admitted while the 
prince of Conde, the duke and ducheſs 
of Bourbon, the princeſs of Monac?, and 
two or three other ladies and gentlemen, 
were at ſupper : a circumſtance which be- 
came rather painful to us, as it ſeemed to 
occaſion ſome to the company, and parti- 
cularly to the prince, who enquired who 
we werd y and took pains to ſhew every 
ſort of politeneſs he could to ſtrangers he 
knew nothing of. The ſupper was ele- 
gantly ferved on plate; but there ſecmed 
to me too many ſervants round the table. 
The converſation was very little, and very 
reſerved. I do not recollect that I faw 
ſcarce a ſmile during the, whole time of 


ſupper. h 
\ 


The prince is a ſpiightly, agrecable 55 
man, ſomething in perſon like Lord Bar- | 
rington; and the duke of Bourbon ſo like 


T 2 


his Cities. that it was difficult to know 
the ſon from the father. | 


The ducheſ; of Bearden i is young, hand- 
ſome, and a moſt —— _ 


During the 3 a good band of . 
played; but it was all wind inſtruments. 
Mr. Lejune, the firſt baſſoon, is a moſt. 
capital performer indeed, 


After the defſert had been ſerved up 
about ten minutes, the princeſs of Monaco 
roſe from the table, as did all the company, 
and ſuddenly turning from it, each lady | 
and gentleman's ſervant held them a water 


glaſs, which they uſed with great delicacy, 
and then retired. 


The princeſs of Monaco is ſeparated 
from the prince her huſband ; yet ſhe has 
beauty enough for any prince in Europe, 
and 


1 


and brought fortune enough for two or 
three. 


The Ad of Burke had rather a 
low head-dreſs, and without any feather, 
or, that I could perceive, rouge ; the prin- 


. ceſs of Monaco's. head-dreſs was equally 
plain ; the two other ladies, whoſe rank I 


do not recollect, wore black caps, and hats | 
high dreſſed. There were eight perſons 
ſat down to table, and I think about 


twenty-five ſervants, in and out of livery, 
attended, 


The next day we were admitted to ſee 
the prince's cabinet of natural and artifi- 
cial curioſities; and, as I intimated my 
deſign of publiſhing ſome account of my 
journey, the prince was pleaſed to allow 
me as much time as I choſe, to examine 
his very large and valuable collection; 
among which is a caſe of gold medallions 
(72) of the kings of France, in ſucceſ- 


ſion, 
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fon, a great variety of birds and beaſts, 
ores, minerals, petrifactions, gems, cameos, 
&c. There is alſo a curious cabinet lately 


preſented to the prince by the king of Den- 


repreſentation in wax of a preſent ſaid 
to be ſerved up to a late unfortunate queen: 
it is the head and right-hand of Coun? 
Struenſee, as they were taken off after the 
execution. The head and hand lie upon a 
filver diſh, with the blood and blood- 
veſſels too, well executed. Never ſurely 
was any thing ſo ſadly, yet ſo finely done. 
I defy the niceſt eye, however near, to 

_ diſtinguiſh it (ſuppoſe the head laid upon 
| a pillow in a bed) from nature; nor muſt 
| * Mrs. Wright, or any of the workers in 
wax I have ever yet ſeen, pretend to a 

tythe of the perfection in that art, with 

the man who made this head. — Sad as the 
= ubject is, I could not withſtand the temp- 
tation of aſking permiſſion to take a copy 

of it; and, fortunately, I found the man 
ST „ 
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who wade it was then at Pari. - or has 
he executed his work for me leſs perfect 


dhan that he made for the prince.—l have 


been thus particular in mentioning this 


piece of art, becauſe, of the kind, I will | 


venture to ſay, it is not only finely exe - 
cuted, but one of che moſt perfect _— 


tions ever ſeen. 


When you, or any of the ladies and 
er who have honoured this poor 
| performance of mine with their names, or 
their family or friends, paſs this way, I 
| ſhall be happy to embrace that occaſion, to 
ſhew that I have not ſaid more of this ini- 

mitable piece of art than it merits; nor do 
1 ſpeak thus poſitively from my own judg- 
ment, but have the concurrent opinion of 
many men of unqueſtionable judgment, 
that it is a maſter-piece of art, and among 
the reſt, our worthy and valuable friend 
Mr. Sharp, of the Old Jewry. 


Before 


under tents and pavi 
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Before v we left Chantilly, we had a little 


concert, to which my train added one per- 
former; and as it was the only ſtring in- 
ſtrument, it was no ſmall addition. 


The day we. left this charming place, 
we found the prince and all his company 
avilions on the road- ſide, 
from whence they were preparing to follow 


the hounds. 


At Amiens, there is in the Hitel de Ville, 


a a little antique god, in bronze, which was 
found, about four years ago, near a Roman 
urn, in the earth, which is very well wor- 


thy of the notice of a cannoiſſeur; but it is 
ſuch as cannot decently be deſcribed. The 


perſon in whoſe cuſtody it is, permitted me 


to take an impreſſion from it in wax; but 


I am not quite ſo good a hand at wax-work 
as the artiſt mentioned above, and yet my 


little houſchold-yod has ſome merit, a 
merit too that was not diſcovered till three 


months 
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months after it had been fixed in the Hel 
de Ville; and the diſcovery was made by a 


_ female, not a male, connoi eur. 


It is id that a m canter be ſo 
civilized, but that he has always a hanker- 
ing after his ſavage friends, and dried chit- 
terlins ; and that gypſies prefer their roving 
life to any other, a circumſtance which once 
did, but now no longer ſurprizes me; for I 
: feel ſuch a defire to wander again, that I 
am impatient till the winter is paſt, when 
I intend to viſit Geneva, and make the 
tour of Italy; and if you can find me out 
a ſenſible valetudinarian or two, of either 
| ſex, or any age, who will travel as we do, 
to ſee what is to be ſeen, to make a little 1 


ſtay where 7he place or the people invite 


us to do fo; who can dine on a cold par- 
tridge in a hot day under a ſhady tree; 
and travel in a /andau and one, we will keep 
them a fable d' bote, that ſhall be more 
pleaſant than expenſive, and which will 


produce 


„ 
produce more health and ſpirits than balf : 
the ey of ny Hall. 


If God delights 0 Weh in variety, as 
all things animate and inanimate ſuffici- 
ently prove, no wonder that man ſhould do 
| fo too: and I have now been ſo accuſtomed 
to move, though ſlowly, that I intend to 
creep on to my journey*s end, by which 
means I may live to have been an inhabi- 
tant of every town almoſt in Europe, and 
die, as I have lately (and wiſh I had al- 
ways) lived, a free citizen of the whole 
world, ſlave to no ſet, nor ſubject to any 
king. Yet, I would not be conſidered as 
one wiſhing to promote that diſpoſition in 
others; for I muſt confeſs, that it is in 
England alone, where an innocent and 

virtuous man can fit down and enjoy the 
bleſſings of liberty and his own. cheerful 
hearth, in full confidence that no earthly 
power can diſturb it; and the beſt reaſon 
which can be offer red in favour of Eng- 
liſhmen 


Dy 
liſhmen viſiting other kingdoms, is, to 
enable them, upon their return, to know 
how to enjoy the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
their country. Perhaps the true character 
of England is well compriſed in the four 


following lines, Iam ſure I can HONESTLY 
ſubſcribe to the truth of the two laſt. 


« To lend or to ſpend, or to give big 

& This is the beſt world, that we can live in; 
But to beg, to borrow, or get a man's own : 
«& It is the worſt world that ever was known! 


volt, ß 
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LETTER LVI.. 


OR what ſhould 1 croſs the ſtreight 
4 which divides us though it were 
but half ſeven leagues? we ſhould only 
meet to part again, and purchaſe pleaſure, 
as moſt pleaſures are purchaſed, too dearly ; 
J have dropt ſome heavy tears, (ideally 
at leaſt) over poor BuckLe's * grave, 


and it is all one to a man, now with God! 


on what king's ſoil ſuch a tribute as that 
is paid: had ſome men of all nations 


known the goodneſs of his heart as we 


did, ſome men of all nations would grieve 
as we do. Whenl frequented Morgan's ., 

J uſed him as a touch- ſtone, to try the 
hearts of other men upon; for, as he was 
not rich, he was out of the walk of knaves 
and —— and ſuch men who were 


* Wil isa Buckrk, Eſq. 
+ Moxcan's Coffee. Houſe, Grove, Barn. 
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not prejudiced in his favour at firſt ſight, 
and coveted not his company after a little 
acquaintance, I always avoided as beings 
made of baſe metal. It was for this rea- 
ſon I deſpiſed that ], #*#* (you 
know who I mean) for you too have ſeen 


him ſharl and bite, and eu the dog, even 


. to BUCKLE ! 


Our Sunday night's tea-club round his 
cheerful hearth is now for ever diſſolved, 
and SHaRPE and Rye have adminiſtered 
their laſt friendly offices with a potion of 


ſorrow. = 


Were I the hermit of Sr. Catherine, 1 

would chiſel his name as deeply into one 

of my pine-heads, as his virtues are im- 
preſſed on my memory. Though I have 
| loſt bis guinea, I will not loſe his name; 
he looked down with pity upon me when 
here ; who can fay he may not do ſo ſtill? 
P 2 I ſhould 


1 
1 ſhould be an infidel, did not a few ſuch 


men as he keep me back. 


And now, my dear Sir, after the many 
trifling ſubjects in this very long corre- 
ſpondence with you, I will avail myſelf of 
this good one, to cloſe it, on the nobleſt 
work of GOD, AN monesT MAN. The 
Joſs of ſuch a friend is ſufficient to induce. 
one to lay aſide all purſuits but that of fol- 


lowing his example, and * to fol- 
low him. 


11 you ſhould ever ine me Here, I 
flatter myſelf you will find that I have, 
to the beſt of my poor abilities, made ſuch 
a ſketch of men and things on this fide of 
the water, that you will be able to diſ- 
cover ſome likeneſs to the originals. A 

bad painter often hits the general features, 
though he fall ever ſo ſhort of the graces 
of Titian, or the Morbidezza of Guido, 1 
am ſure, therefore, you and every man of 


candour, 


Fr 

candour, will make allowances for the many 

' inaccuracies, defects, &c. which 1 am 

ſenſible theſe letters abound with though 
"an incapable of correcting them. My 
Journey, you know, was not made, as 
moſt journeys are, to indulge in luxury, 
or in purſuit of pleaſures, but to ſoften 
ſorrow, and to recover from a blow, which 
came from a mighty hand indeed! but a 
HAND, ſtill MORE MIGHTY, has enabled 
me to reſiſt it, and to return in health, 
ſpirits, and with that peace of mind which 
no earthly power can deſpoil me of, and 
with that friendſhip and regard for you, 
which will only ceaſe, when I ceaſe to be 


PHILIP THICKNESSE, 


: Calais, Nov. 4. 
1776. 


P. S. I found Berwick's regiment on 
duty in this town: it is commanded by 
Monf. le Duc de Fits James, and a number 
= =. of 


i 
of Iriſh gentlemen, my countrymen, (for 
ſo I will call them.) You may eaſily 
imagine, that men who poſſeſs the natu- 
nal hoſpitality of their own country, with 
the politeneſs and good- breeding of this, 
muſt be very agreeable acquaintance in 
general: But I am bound to go farther, 
| and to ſay, that they are endeared to me 
by marks of true friendſhip. Neither the 
king of France, nor any prince in Europe, 
can boaſt of troops better diſciplined; 
nor is the king inſenſible of their merit, 
for I have lately ſeen a letter written by 
the king's command from /e Comte de Sr, 
Germain, addreſſed to the officers of one 
of theſe corps, whereby it appears, that 
the king is truly ſenſible of their diſtin- 
guiſhed merit; for braver men there are 
not in any ſervice :—What an acquiſition 
to France! what a loſs to Britain! 


AS 


„„ 
S the Marquis of Grimaldi is retired. 
from his public character, I am 
tempted to ſend you a ſpecimen of his 
private one, which flattering as it is to 
me, and honourable to himſelf, I ſhould 
have with-held, had his excellency con- 
| tinued firſt miniſter of Spain; by which 
you will ſee, that while Meſſrs. Curtoys, 
Wombwell, Adams, &c. united to ſet me 
in a ſuſpicious light (though they thought 
_ otherwiſe), the miniſter's politeneſs and 
humanity made them tremble at the du- 
plicity of their conduct; and had I been 
diſpoſed to have acted the ſame ſiniſter 
part ther did, ſome of them might have 
been reminded of an old Spaniſh proverb, 


« A las malas linguas tigeras.” 
« Bad tongues. may meet with ſciflars,”” 


CL Moy 8*. MIO, 
« POR la carta de 1* del corre. veo 


4 ſu feliz Hlegada a eſſa ciudad, en donde 
habia tomado una caſa, y por las cartas 


e que me incluye, y debuelo reconoſco los 
14 terminos 
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i eſte Reyno, y eſpero que me aviſarà el 
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terminos honrados y recomendables con 
que ha efectuado ſu ſalida de Inglaterra, | 


coſa que yo nunca podria dudar. 


«© Deſeo que a V. S. le Vaya muy bien en 


tiempo que ſe propuſiere detener en Bar- 


celona, 15 tambien quando ſe verificara 
© ſu yda a Valencia: cuyo Pais ſe ha 

creydo el mas pròpio para ſu reſidencia 
eſtable, por la ſuavidad del clima y de- 


mas circunſtantias.— V. S. me hallara 


pronto a complacerle y ſervirle en lo 


que ſe le ofrezca: que es querido en el 
dia puedo decirle, referiendome ademas 


a mis cartas precedentes communicadas 


por nies dc ᷣ 8 

- - - - Dios . 8. N c 

do S* el 14 Nov. de 1775. 
ee 


« Su mayor ſer”. 
El Marq' de GRIMALDI. 
A Don F elipe Thickneſs. 1 


Madame 


{87 
A Madame THICKN ESSE. : 


JV Oil: Madame, quelques amuſemens 
de ma plume. Vous avez paru les de- 
ſirer, mon empreſſement a vous obèir ſera 
le mérite de ces legeres productions; la 
premiere a eu aſſez de ſucces en France, 
je doubte qu'elle puiſſe en avoir un pareil 
en Angleterre, parce que le mot n'a peut- 
etre pas la meme ſignification; ce que nous 
appellons Grelot eſt une petite clochette 
fermée que l'on attache aux hochets des 
enfans pour les amuſer; dans le ſens 
metaphyſique on en fait un des attri- 
buts de la folie: ici je Pemploye comme 
embleme de paiete et d'enfance. Le 
Printems eſt une Epitre écrite de la 
campagne a un de mes amis; J'etois ſous 
le charme de la creation, pour ainſi dire; 

les 


( 
les vers en ſont d'une meſure tres dif. 
ficile. 


La deſcription de Courcelles eſt celle 
d'une terre qu'avoit ma mere, et ou j'ai 


paſſe toute ma jeuneſſe ; enchantee de ſon 


payſage, et de la vie champetre que jaime 

de paſſion, je Vadrefſois à un honnete hom 

me de Rheims que j'appellois par plaiſan- 
terie mon Papa: ce que j'ai de meilleur 
dans mon porte-feuille, ce ſont des chan- 
| ſons pour mon mari; comme je Paime 
parfaitement, mon cœur m'a ſervi de muſe: | 
mais cette tendreſſe toujours ſi delicieuſe 

aux interefſcs ne peut plaire à ceux qui ne 
le ſont pas. Quand j'aurai Vhonneur de 
vous revoir, Madame, je vous communi- 

querai mon recueil, et vous jugerez. Re- 
cevez les hommages reſpectueux de mon 
mari, et daignez faire agreer nos vœux a 
Monſ. Tiennerſe. Je nai point encore regu 
les jolies poches; je pars demain pour la 
3 eumpagne, 
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campagne, et j'y reſterai quinze jours; 
nous avons des chaleurs cruelles, Meſſrs. 
les Anglois qui ſont ici en ſouffrent beau- 
coup; Jai l' honneur d'etre avec le plus in- 


gy violable attachement, 


Madame, 
Votre très humble 


Et tres obèiſſant ſervante, 


De Courcelles Degardins. 


28 juillet, 1776. 
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Epitre au Grebvt. 


IE s folie aimable lot, 
LI Don plus brillant que la richeſſe, 

Et que je nommerai ſageſſe, 

Si je ne craignois le fagot. 

C'eſt toi que je chante 6 Grelot, 
Hochet heureux de tous les ages! 
L' homme eſt & toi des le maillot, 
Mais dans tes nombreux appanages 

Jamais tu ne comptas le ſot : 
De tes ſons mitiges le ſage 
En tapinois ſe rejouit, 
Tandis que l'inſenſé jouit, 
Du plaiſir de faire tapage. 
Plus envie, qui dedaigne, 
Par cette eſpece atrabilaire 
Qui penſe, qu'un air refrogne 
La met au deſſus du vulgaire; 


\ 
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La privation de tes bienfaits 

Seule fait naitre fa ſatyre; 
Charmante idole du Frangois, 
Chez lui refide ton empire: 

Tes detracteurs ſont les pedans, 
Les avares et les amans 

De cette gloire deſtructive 

Qui peuple Vinfernal rive, 

Et remplit Punivers d' excès. 
L' ambitieux dans ſons delire | 

| Neeprouve que de noirs acces. 

Le genre-humain ſeroit en paix, 
Si les conquerans ſavoient rire. : 
Contre ce principe Evident 
C'eſt en vain qu'un cenſeur declame, 
Le mal ne ſe fait en riant. 

Si de toi provient r 
Son tour heureux n'eſt que plaiſant, 
Et ne nuit jamais qu'au méchant, 
Que fa conſcience decele. 

Nomme t-on la roſe cruelle, 
Lorſqu un mal-adroit la cueillant 

Se bleſſe lui- meme au tranchant 


De 
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= Pepine qu' avec prudence 


Nature fit pour fa defenſe ? 

Tes ſimples et faciles jeux 

Prolongent dit- on notre enfance, 

Cenſeur, que te faut- il de mieux 
Des abus le plus dangereux, 
Le plus voiſin de la demence, 
Eſt de donner trop d' importance 

A ces chimeres, dont les cieux 

Ont compole notre exiſtence. 

Notre devoir eſt d*etre heureux 

A moins de frais, a moins de vœux, 
De Ihomme eſt toute la ſcience. 

Par tes ſons, toujours enchanteurs, 

Tu fais fuir la froide vieilleſſe; _ 

Ou plutòôt la couvrant de fleurs, 

Tu lui rends Pair de la jeuneſſe. 

Du temps tu trompes la lenteur, 

Par toi chaque heure eſt une fete, 
 Demotrite fut ton Docteur, 

 Anacreon fut ton Prophtte f 

Tous deux pour ſages reconnus: 

L'un riant des humains abus, 
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Te fit ſonner dans ſa retraite ; 
Lautre chantant à la * 
Tie donna pour pomme à Venus. 
Apres eux ma ſimple muſette 
T'offre ſes accens ingenus. 


a 


Je veux moduler tous mes vers; 

Sois toujours la douce amuſette, 
Source de mes plaifirs divers: 
Heureux qui te garde en cachette, 

Et ſe paſſe Vunivers. 


( 


Le Printems. 
Epitre a Monſ. D=. 
INE dans la plaine 
On reſſent Phaleine 


Du leger Zephir; 
Deja la nature 

Sourit au plaiſir, 

La jeune verdure, 
A Teclat du jour, 
Oppoſe la teinte 

Que cherit amour. 

_ Fuyant la contrainte, 


Ma muſe naive 
Reprend ſes pipeaux ; 
Sur la verte rive, 
Aux tendres echos, 
Elle dit ces mots. 


Volupte ſure 
Bien fans pareil! 
O doux revell 


Au pied des ormeaux, 


De 
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De la nature ! 
Que Fame pure 
Dans nos guerets, 
Avec yvreſſe, 
Voit tes attraits; 
De la tendreſſe, 
Et de la paix, 
Les doux bienfaits, 


5 Sur toute eſpece 


Vont s'epandant, 
Et ſont l'aimant, 
Dont la magie 
Enchaine et lic 
Tout l'univers. 
L'homme pervers, 
Dans ſa malice, 
Ferme ſon cœur 
A ces delices, 
Et de l'erreur 
Des gouts factices 
Fait ſon bonheur. 


vor. = . 


La noire envie, 
Fille d'orgueil, 

Chaque furie 
Juſqu'au cercueil, 
Tiſſe fa vie. 
Le vains defirs, 
Des vrais pits 


Sont antipodes; 
A ces pagodes 
Culte ſe rend, 


Loeil sy mẽprend, 


Et perd de vue 
Felicite; 

La Deites 

La plus courue, 


Simple reduit, 
Et ſolitaire, ' 
Jadis conſtfuit 

Par le myſtere, 
Eft aujourdhui 


Sa reſidence: 


La bienveillance, 


Au 
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Au front ſerein 
De la déeſſe 
Eſt la Pretreſle ; 
Les ris badins 
Sont ſacriſtains. 
Joyeux fidelles, 
De fleurs nouvelles 
Offrent les dons; 
Tendres chanſons, 
Tribut du Zele, 
Jointes au ſons 


De Philomele, 


Die ſon autel 


Sont le rituel ; 
Dans ſon empire 
Telle eſt la loi, 
« Aimer et rire 
„De bonne foy.” 

Cet Evangile, 
Peu difficile, 

Du vrai bonheur 
Seroit auteur, 


Qs 
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Si pour apotre 
II vous avoit; 


En vain tout autre 


Le précheroit. 
La colonie 
Du double mont 
Du vraie genie 

Vous a fait don, 

Sans nul caprice 

Entrez en lice, 

Et de Paſſif 

Venant actif 

Pour la Deæeſſe 
Enchantereſſe, 


Qui dans ces lieux 
Nous rend heureux. 


Donnez moi roſe 
Nouvelle ecloſc : 
Du doux Printems 
 Hitez le tems, 
II etincelle 
En vos &crits, 
Qu'il renouvelle 


Mes Eſprits. 


| Adieu 


Adieu beau Sire, 
Pour ce delire 
Lie ſentiment 

Eft mon excuſe. 
S'il vous amuſe 


Un feul moment, 
| Et v ous rapp elle 55 


Un coeur fidelle 
Depuis cent ans, 


Comme le vötre 


En tous les tems 
N'ai defir autre, 


FABLE 
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F A B L E. 


Les Aquilons et I'Oranger. 

\E fougeux Aquilons une troupe emportee, 

Contre un noble Oranger Exhaloit ſes fu- 
reurs, | 


N s ſoufflerent en vain, leur rage mutinee 


De Varbre. aux fruits dores n'ota ”=_ quelques 
fleurs. 


MADRIGAL. 


Du tumulte, du bruit, des vaines paſſions 
Fuyons Veclat trompeur: à leurs impreſſions 
Preferons les douceurs de ce ſejour paiſible, 
Diſoit un jour Arifte à la tendre Delos. 

Soit, repart celle-ci; mais las! ce doux repos 
N'eſt que le pis-aller d'une ame trope ſenſible. 


Q UA T RAFN. 


Telle que ce ruiſſeau qui promene ſon onde 


Dans des lieux ecartes loin du bruitet du monde, 


| Je veux pour peu d'amis exiſter deſormais, 
C'eſt loin des faux Porn que l'on trouve les vrais. 


REVERIE 
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REVERIE SUR UNE LECTURE. 


Aux froids climates de Fourle, et dans ceux du 
midi, 

L'bomme toujours le meme eſt vain, , foible - Þ 
credule, . 

| Sa deviſe eſt partout Sottiſe et Ridicule. 

Le celebre Chinois, le Frangois «tourdi, 8 
De la raiſon encor n' ont que le crepuſcule, 
Jadis au ſeul hazard donnant tout jugement, 
Par les effets cuiſans du fer rougi qui brule 


On croyoit diſcerner le foible et l'innocent; 


A Siam aujourd'hui pareille erreur circule, 
Et l'on voit meme eſprit ſous une autre formule. 


Quand quelque fait obſcur tient le juge en 


ſuſpens, 
On fait aux yeux de tous A chaque contendant 
D'Eſculape avaler purgative pillule, 
Celui dont l'eſtomac repugne à pareil mets 
Eft repute coupable et paye tous les frais. 


Du pauvre genre-humain telles font les annales; 


Rome porta le deuil de I'bonneur des veſtales, 
Du Saint Pere a preſent, elle baiſe Vergot: 
Plus gais, non plus ſenſes dans ce fiecle falot, 


FE LE Nous 
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Nous choiſiſſons au moins Terreur la plus jolie: 
De Vinquiſition, le bal, la comedie 
Remplacent parmi nous le terrible fagot; 
Notre legerete detruit la barbarie 

Mais nous N'avons encor us change de folie. 


ENVOI A MON MARI. 


Tandis, mon cher, que tes travaux 
Me procurent ce doux repos, 5 
Et cette heureuſe inſouciance, 
But incertain de l'opulence; 
Mon ame l'abeille imitant, 
Aux pays d' eſprit elancee 
Cueille les fleurs de penſee, 
Et les remet aux ſentiment. 
Mais helas! dans ce vaſte champ 
En vain je cherche la ſageſſe, 
| Pres de moi certain Dieu fripon 
Me fait quitter 'ecole de Zenon, 
Pour le charme de la tendrefle ; | 
© L'homme eſt cree pour &tre bon 
* Et non ſavant, dit il, qu'il aime, 
Pu bonheur c'elt le vrai ſyſteme : 
Je lens, ma foi, qu'il a raiſon. 


DESCRI PTION 
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DESCRIPTION 


De ta terre dans laquelle j *babitois, altreſſe 5 


@ un homme tres reſpectable que 7 " appeliais 85 
mon Papa. 


UE vous tes nahi mon cher 
Papa de me demander une deſcrip- 
tion de ma ſolitude. Votre imagination 
eſt gence de ne pouvoir ſe la peindre. 
Vous voulez fair de Courcelles une ſeconde 
Etoile du matin, et y lier avec moi un de 
ces commerces d'ames reſerves aux favoris 
de Brama. Votre idée ne me perdra plus 
de vu, Jen ferai mon genie tutélaire, je 
croirai a chaque inſtant ſentir ſa preſence, 
ah ! elle ne peut trop t6t arriver, montrons 
lui donc le chemin. 


Quittant votre cit Rhemoiſe, 
Ville fi fertile en bons Vins, 
En gras moutons, en bons humains, 
Apres huit fois trois mille toiſes 
Toujours ſuivant le grand chemin, 
On decouvre enfin le village 
Ou ſe trouve notre hermitage. La 
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Li rien aux yeux du voyageur 

Ne preſente objet de ſurpriſe, 

Petit ruiſſeau, des maiſons, une Egliſe | 
Tout a cote la hutte du Paſteur ; ä 
Car ces Meſſieurs pour quelques Patenotres 
Pour un ſurplis, pour un vetement noir, 
En ce monde un peu plus qu'en l'autre 

5 Oat droit pres du bon dieu q etablir leu manoir. 


Ce debut n'eſt pas fort ſeduiſant; we 
ne vous ai-je rien promis de merveilleux. 
Je pourrois cependant pour embellir ma 
narration me perdre dans de brillantes 
deſcriptions, et commencer par celle de 
notre clocher; mais malheureuſement 
nous n'en avons point; car je ne crois 
pas que l'on puiſſe appeller de ce nom 
Ppendroit preſque ſouterrain od longent 
trois mauvaiſes cloches. Elles m'ẽtour- 
diſſent par fois au point que ſans leur 
| bapteme, je les enverrois aux enfers ſonner 
les diners de Pluton et de Proſer pine. 


On 
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On appergoit pres de T Egliſe, entre 
elle et le cure, une petite fenẽtre gril- 
lee, ceci eſt une vraie curioſitè; ; Ceft un 
ſepulcre bati par Saladin d Anglure, ancien 
Seigneur de Courcelles, il vivoit du tems des 
croiſades, et donna comme les autres dans 
la manie du ficcle. Il ne fut pas plus heureux 
que ſes confreres. Son ſort fut d'&re pri- 
fonnier du vaillant Saladin dont il conſerva 
le ſurnom. Sa captivité Pennuyant, il fit 
vœu, ſi elle finiſfoit bientòt, de batir dans 
fa Seigneurie un ſepulcre, et un calvaire 
a meme diſtance Yun de l'autre qu'ils le 
ſont à Jeruſalem. ' C*eſt auſſi ce quiil fit. 


Quand par une aventure heureuſe, 
Des fers du vaillant Saladin 
Il revint chez lui ſauf et ſain; 
Mais la chronique ſcandaleuſe 
Qui daube toujours leprochain, 
Et ne ſe repait que de blame 
Pretend que trop tõt pour Madame, 
Et trop tard pour le Pelerin, 
Dans ſon Chatel il s' en revint. 
Ce 
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Ce fut, dit on, le lendemain, 

La veille, ou le jour que la Dame 
Croyant ſon mari tres benin 


Parti pour la gloire éternelle, 

Vendit de contracter une hymence nouvelle. 
La tradition &toit en balance ſur ces trois 
dates; mais la malignite humaine a donne 
la preference a la derniere, enſorte qu'il 
paroit tres ſur que Epoux n n'arriva que le 
lendemain. 
Quel affront pour un chef couronnè de lauriers! 
Tel eſt pourtant le ſort des plus fameux guerriers; 
Ceux d' aujourd'hui n'en font que rire, 8 
Mais ceux du tems paſſemettoient la choſe au pis; 
Ils n'avoient pas l'eſprit de dire 
Nous ſommes quitte, et bons amis. 
Pendant que vous etes en train de viſiter 
nos antiquites Courcelloiſes, il me prend 
envie de vous faire entrer dans notre 
reduit. 


= Ouoique du titre de chiteau . 
Pompeuſement on le decore, 
Ne vous figurez pas qu'il ſoit vaſte ni beau. 

Tel que ces Grands que l'on honore 

Pour 
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Pour les vertus de leurs ayeux 


Pour tout mérite il n'a comme eux 
Qu'un nom qui ſe conſerve encore. 


Ainſi pour vous en former une juſte idée, 
ne cherchez votre modele ni dans les 
_ Romans, ni dans les miracles de feerie. 

Ce n'eſt pas meme un vieux chateau fort, 
comme il en exiſte encore quelques uns | 
dans nos entours. 


Point on n'y voit foſſè ni baſtion, 
Ni demi-lune, ni Dongeon, 
Ni beaux dehors de ſtructure nouvelle, 
Mais bien une antique Tourelle 
Flanquant d'aſſez vieux batimens, 


Dont elle eſt l'unique ornement. 


Un Potte de nos cantons a dit aſſez plaiſam- 
ment en parlant de ceci. 


Sur les bords de la Veſle un chateau charmant 
(N'allez pas chicaner, Lecteur impertinent) 

Le batiment a part, la Dame qui Vhabite 
Par ſes rares vertus en fait tout le mérite. 


Vous verrez tout-a I'heure s'il avoit raiſon. 


Je 
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je ne nvVarreterai point à vous peindre la 
ferme quoiqu'elle tienne au chateau, " 
ni Vattirail des animaux de toute eſpece 
qubelle renferme. 


Ces ſpectacles vraiment ruſtiques_ 
. Offrent pourtant plus de plaifirs 
i des regards philoſophiques, 
Que ce que Vart et les deſirs 
De notre inſatiable eſpece 
Inventent tous les jours aides par la molleſſe. 


Je vous ferai entrer tout de ſuite dans une 
grande cour de gazon ou effectivement je 
voudrois bien vous voir. Deux manieres 
de Perrons y conduiſent, Pun aux appar- 
temens, l'autre a la cuiſine. Commengons 
par ce dernier quoique ce ne ſoit pas trop 
la coutume. : 
La chaque jour, tant bien que mal, 
On apprete deux fois un repas tres frugal, 
Mais que Vappetit afſaiſonne. 


Loin, bien loin, ces bruyans feſtins 
Toujours ſuivis des médecins 
Ou le poiſon dans cent ragouts foiſonne. 
Nous 
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Nous aimons mieux peu de mets bien chaiſis 
De la Sante, moins de plats, plus de ris. 


| Voila notre deviſe, mon cher Papa, On 
qu'elle eſt auſſi la votre; notre rez de 
chauſſee conſiſte en cuiſine, office, ſalle a 


manger, chambre et cabinets, rien de tout 
cela n'eſt ni Elegant ni commode. 


Nos devanciers, fort bonnes gens, 
Ni'entendoient rien aux ornemens 5 
Et leurs defirs ne paſſoient guere 

Les bornes du ſeul neceſſaire. 


| Its etotent plus heureux et plus ſages que 
nous, car la vraie ſageſſe n'eſt autre choſe 
que la moderation des defirs. D'après 
cette definition on pourroit, je crols, 

loger tout notre fiecle aux petites maiſons. 
Ce qu'il y ade plus agreable dans la no- 
tre eſt la vue du grand chemin. 


| De ce chemin of chacun trotte, 
On nous voyons, ſoirs et matins, 
Paſſer tout eſpece d'humains; 
Tantöt la gent portant calote, EY 
Et 
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Et tant6t de jeunes plumets, 

Les ruſes diſciples d' Ignace, 

Puis ceux de la grace efficace, 

Des piétons, des cabriolets, 

Tant d'Etres à deux pieds, ſots et colifichers, 
Enfin cent ſortes d'<quipages, 

Et mille ſortes de viſages. 


Ce tableau mouvant eſt par fois fortr6c. rea- 
tif; il me paroit aſſez plaiſant d'y juger les 
gens ſur la mine, et de deviner leur motif, 
et le ſujet de leurs courſes. 
Mais, Papa, qui'l eft conſolant, 
Voyant leurs ſoins et leur inquiétude, 
De jouir du repos conſtant, 
Qu'on goute dans la ſolitude. 
A dire vrai, le ſpectacle du grand chemin, 
eſt celui qui m'occupe le moins; jaime 
mille fois mieux nos promenades champe- 
tres; avant de vous y conduire, il faut en 
hiſtorien fidelle vous rendre compte de 
notre chaumiere. 5 
Vous Croyez peut-ttre trouver un pre- 
mier etage au deſſus de la facade dont je 
. vous 
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vous ai parle? Point du tout. Ne vous 
ai-je pas dit que nos peres preferoient 
Tutile a Tagreable : auſſi ont ils mieux 
aimé conſtruire de grands greniers, que | 
de jolis appartemens; mais en ravanche, 
ils ont | jette quantite de petites manſardes 
ſur un autre c6te du logis. Ce dernier 
donne ſur un verger qui fait mes delices ; 
il eſt precede d'un petit parterre, et finit 
par un bois charmant. 


Dee onde toujours claire et pure 

Y vient accorder ſon murmure 
Au ſon melodieux de mille et mille oiſcaux, 
Que cachent « en tous tems nos jeunes arbriſſeaux. 


C' tk que votre fille ſe plait a rever a 


vous, mon cher Papa; c'eſt dans ce reduit 


_ agreable qu'elles ne tour à tour de 
morale et de tendreſſe- - 


 Epittete, Pope, Zenon, 


Et Socrate, et ſurtout Iingenieux Platon, 
Viennent dans ces lieux ſolitaires, 
Me preter leſecours de leurs doctes lumicres: 
Vor. H. N Mais 
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Mais plus ſouvent la ſceur de Venfant de Cypris, 
Ecartant ſans reſpect cette foule de ſages, 
Occupe ſeule mes eſprits, 
En y gravant de mes amis 
Les trop ſeduiſantes images. 


Je n'entreprendrois pas de vous peindre nos 
autres ene, elles ſont toutes char- 
mantes; un pay ſage coupe, quantité de 
petits boſquets, mille jolis chemins, nous 


procurent naturellement des beautes auX=- 
quelles Vart ne ſauroit atteindre. 


La Veſle borde nos prairies, 

Sur ſa rive toujours fleurie 

Regne un doux air de bergerie, 

Dangereux pour les tendres cceurs. 

La, qui fe ſent Vame attendre, 

S'il craint de l'amour les erreurs, 

Doit vite quitter la partie. 

Quittons la donc, mon cher Papa; auſſi 

bien ai-je ſeulement oublis de vous mon- 

trer la plus belle piẽce de Phermitage. 

C'eſt un canal ſuperbe. Il a cent vingt 

toiſes de long ſur douze de . une eau 
| courante 


_ 
courante et cryſtalline en rend la ſurſace 
; toujours brillante; c eſt la digne emblẽme 


d'une cœur ami, jugez fi cette vuꝭ me fait 


penſer 2 a vous. 


De grands potagers terminent l'enclos 
de la maifon. Si j'etois mechante je con- 
tinuerois ma deſeription, et ne vous ferois 
pas grace d'une laitue; mais je me conten- 
terai de vous dire que le ciel fit ſans doute 
ce canton pour des Etres broutans. Les 
fruits, et les legumes y ſont excellens. Si 


les Ifratlites en euſſent mange jadis, ils 


n auroient ni regrettèé Egypt. ni | defire 


; - terre promiſe. 


Voils, mon cher Papa, une aſſez mauvaiſe | 
eſquiſſe du pays Courcellois. 


Lair m'en ſeroit plus doux, et le ciel plus ſerein, 
Si quelque jour moins intraitable, Aka 
Et ſe laiffant flechir, le farouche Deſtin 
„ conduiſoit ce trio tant amiable 
Que j'aime, et cherirai ſans fin. 5 : 
Mais helas! 17 perds tout mon Latin; "I 
TN Et 
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Et ce que de mieux je puis faire, 
Eft d'eſperer, et de me taire. 


— 


I Should have ſtopt here, and finiſhed my 
1 preſent correſpondence with you, by 
leaving your mind harmonized with the 
above ſweet ſtanzas of Madame des Jardins, 
but that it may ſeem ſtrange to give a ſpe- 
cimen of one French lady's literary talents, 
without acknowledging that this king- 
dom abounds with many of infinite me- 
rit.— While England can boaſt only of - 
about half a dozen women, who will 
immortalize their names by their works, 
France can produce half an hundred, 
admired throughout Europe, for their 
wit, genius, and elegant compoſitions. 
— Were I to recite the names and 
writings only of female authors of emi- 
nence, which France has produced, 
ſince the time of the firſt, and moſt 
UL untortunate 
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unfortunate Heloiſe, who died in 1079, 
down to Mad me Riccoboni, now liv- 
ing, it would fill a volume. We have, 


however, a CaRTER and a BARBAUp, 


not leſs celebrated for their learning and 
genius, than for their private virtues; 
and I think it may, with more truth, be 
ſaid of women than of men, that the more 
knowledge, the more virtue; than of 
men, the more underſtanding, the leſs 
courage. Why then is the plume elevated 
to the bead? and what muſt the preſent 
mode of female education and manners 
end in, but in more ignorance, diſſipation, 
debauchery, and luxury? and, at length, 
in national ruin. Thus it was at Rowe, 
the miſtreſs of the world ; they became 
fond of the moſt vitious men, and ſuch 
as meant to enſlave them, who corrupted = 
their hearts, by humouring and gratifying 
their follies, and encouraging, on all ſides, 
idleneſs and diſſolute manners, blinded by 
CsAR's complaiſance; from his almſmen, 


Sa. they 
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they became his hondmen; he charmed 
them in order to enſlave them. When 
| the tragedy of Tereus was acted at Rowe, 
Cicero obſerved, what plaudits the audi- 
ence gave with their hands at ſome ſevere 
ſtrokes in it, againſt tyranny ; but he very 
juſtly lamented, that they employed their 
hands, only in the Theatre, not in defend- 
ing that liberty which they ſeemed fo 
fond of. 


ND now, as Bavzs fays, % let's 
& have a Dance.“ 
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*. 0 E N EL AL 1 


H 1 N T S, N 


1 you travel EY when you u approach i 
1 the town, or bourg where you intend 
to lie, alk the poſt-boy, which houſe he 
: recommends as the beſt, and never go to 

that, if there is any other. —Be previouſly 

informed what other inns there are in the 
ſame place. If you go according to the 
poſt-boy's recommendation, the aubergiſte 


5 gives him two Or three livres, which he 


makes you pay the next morning. I know 
but one auberge between Marſeilles and 
Paris, where this is not a conſtant prac- 
Ea tice, 
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tice, and that is at Vermanton, five leagues 
from Auxerre, where every Engliſh travel- 
ler will find a decent landlord, Meonfieur ; 
E Brunier, & St. Nicolas; good entertain- 
ment, and no impoſition, and conſequently 


an inn where no N will drive, if he A 


can avoid it. 


II. 

If you take your own horſes, they muſt 
be provided with head-pieces, and hal- 
ters; the French ſtables never furniſh 
any ſuch things; and your ſervant muſt 

take care that the Gargon d Ecurie does 
not buckle them ſo tight, that the horſes 

cannot take a full bite, this being a com- 

mon practice, to ſave hay, s 


III. 


1 the Carpo 4 Ecurie does not bring 
the halters properly rolled up, when he 
puts your horſes to, he ought to have 
nothing given him, becauſe has are ſo 

conſtantly 8 


e 
conſtantly accuſtomed to do it, that they 
cannot forget it, but in hopes you may too. 


* 

Direct your ſervant, not only to ſee 
your horſes watered, and corn given them, | 
but to fand by while they eat it: this is 
often neceſſary in England, and always in 
France. . 0 
: . 5 
If you eat at the table 4 Hite, the price 

is fixed, and you cannot be impoſed upon. 
If you eat in your own chamber, and 
order your own dinner or ſupper, it is as 
neceſſary to make a previous bargain with 
your hoſt for it, as it would be to bargain 
with an itinerant Jew for a gold watch ; 
the conſcience and honour of a French Au- 
bergiſte, and a travelling J ew, are always 
to be conſidered alike ; and it is very re- 
markable, that the Publicans in France, 
are the only people who receive ſtrangers 
with a cool indifference ! and where this 


indifference 
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indifference is moſt ſhown, there is moſt 
reaſon to be cautious. 
„% 7 
Be careful that your ſheets are well aired, 
_ otherwiſe you will find them often, not 


only damp, but perfectly wet. —French- 555 


men in general do not conſider wet or 
damp ſheets as dangerous, at leaſt I am ſure 
French _—_— do not. 


VII. 

Voung men who travel into France, 
with a view of gaining the language, 
ſhould always eat at the table d Hite, — 
There is generally at theſe tables an of- 


cer, or a prieſt, and though there may be 


none but people of a middling degree, 
they will ſhow every kind of attention 
and preference to a ſtranger. 


VII. 


It is neceſſary to carry your own pil- 
lows with you ; in ſome inns they have 
them; 


EA} 
them; but in villages, bourgs, &c. none 
are to be had, 


ww: 

In the wine provinces, at all the zable 
d Hates, they always provide the com- 
mon wine, as we do ſmall beer; wine is 
never paid for ſeparately, unleſs it is of a 
quality above the vin du Pais; and when 


you call for better. know the price before 
you drink it. 


X. 
When fine cambrick handkerchiefs, 
Kc. are given to be waſhed, take care 
i they are not trimmed round two inches 
narrower, to make borders to Madame 1a 

Blanchiſſeuſe's night caps : this is a little 

douceur which they think themſelves enti- 
| tled to, from my lord Anglois, who they 
are ſure is tres riche, and conſequently 


_ ought to be plundered by the Poor. 


. W 
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XI. 
Whenever you want honeſt informa- 
tion, get it from a French officer or a 


prieſt, provided they are on the wrong : 
fide of forty; but, in general, avoid all 
Intimacy with either on the right fide of 


_ thirty. 
7 1 
Where you propoſe to ſtay any time, 
be very cautious with whom you make 
an acquaintance, as there are always a 
number of officious forward Frenchmen, 


and Engliſh adventurers, ready to offer you 


their ſervices, from whom you will find 
it very difficult to diſengage yourſelf, 
after you have found more agreeable com- 
pany.— Frenchmen of real faſhion are 


very circumſpect, and will not all in love 
with you at firſt ſight; but a deſigning 
| knave will exerciſe every ſpecies. of flat- 
tery, in order to fix himſelf upon you for 
his dinner, or what elſe he can get, and 
will 


=} 
will be with you before you are up, and 
5 after you are in bed. 


| XIII. 


Wherever there f is any lies of curio- . 
ſities, medals, pictures, &c. to be ſeen, 
never make any ſcruple to ſend a card, de- 
_ firing permiſſion to view them; the re- 
queſt is flattering to a Frenchman, and 
you will never be refuſed; and beſides 


this, you will in all probability thereby 


gain a valuable acquaintance.- 
generally men of ſenſe and philoſophy, 
who make ſuch collections, and you will 
find the colleQor of them, perhaps, the 

moſt pleaſing part of the cabinet. 


8 

Take it as a maxim, unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Perſians, that 
whenever you are invited to a ſupper at 
Paris, Lyons, or any of the great cities, 
where a little trifling play commences be- 
fore ſupper, GREAT PLAY 1s intended 
. „ after 


—It is 


: e 
after ſupper; and that you are the marked 
pigeon to be plucked. Always remember 
Lord Chefterfield's advice to his ſon: If 


you play with men, know with _ 


* you play; if with women, for what :* 
and do not think yourſelf the more ſecure, 
| becauſe you ſee at the ſame table ſome of 
your own countrymen, though they are 
lords or ladies; a London gambler would 
have no chance in a Pariſian party. 


XV. 

Drefs is an eſſential and moſt important 
conſideration with every body in France. 
A Frenchman never appears till his hair is 
well combed and powdered, however ſſo- 
venly he may be in other reſpects. Not 

being able to ſubmit every day to this 
ceremony, the ſervant to a gentleman of 
faſhion at whoſe houſe I viſited in Mar- 
fili, having forgot my name, deſcribed 
me to his maſter, as the gentleman whoſe 


| hair was r, mal fri je. Dreſs is a 
fooliſh 


( 97 1]. 
fooliſh thing, ſays Lord Cheſterfield; yet 
it is a more fooliſh 2 not to be well 
: dreſſed. 


| XVI. 
'You cannot dic or viſit ar dinner, 
in an undreſs frock, with or without a bag 
to your hair: the hair en queue, or a little 
cape to your coat, would be conſidered an 
unpardonable liberty. Military men have 
an advantage above all others in point of 
dreſs, in France. A regimental or mili- 
tary coat carries a man with a borne grace 
into all companies, with or without a -. BW ; 
to his hair: It is of all others the 2 
dreſs for a ſtranger in France, on many . 5 
accounts. 


In France it is not cuſtomary to drink 
to perſons at table, nor to drink wine after 
dinner. When the deſſert is taken away, 
fo is the wine; Lan excellent cuſtom, and 


worthy of being obſerved by all nations. 
N * XVII 
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XVIIL 1 
It is wrong to be led into any kind of 
| converſation but what is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, with the common, or indeed the 


” middling claſs of people in France. They 
never fail availing themſelves of the leaſt 
condeſcenſion in a ſtranger, to alk a num 

by ber of impertinent queſtions, and to con- 

clude, if you anſwer them civilly, that they 
are your equals.— Sentiment and baſhful- 
neſs are not to be met with but among 


people of rank in France: to be free and 


eaſy is the etiquette of the country; and 
ſome kinds of that free and eaſy manner 

are highly offenſive to ſtrangers, and par- 

ticularly to a ſhy Engliſhman. 


XIX. 
When well-bred people flatter ſtrangers, 
they ſeldom direct their flattery to the ob- 
ject they mean to compliment, but to one 
of their own country: — As, What a bonne 
1 grace 


POWs” 
grace the Engliſh have,” ſays one to the 
other, in a whiſper loud enough to be 
heard by the whole company, who all give 
a nod of conſent ; yet in their hearts they 
do not love the Engliſh of all other na- 
tions *, and therefore conclude, that the 
Engliſh in their hearts do not love them. 


XX, 
No gentleman, prieſt, or ſervant, male 
or female, ever gives any notice, by knock- 
ing, before they enter the bed-chamber, 
or apartment of ladies or gentlemen.— 
The poſt- man opens it to bring your let- 
ters; the capuchin, to aſk alms; and the 
gentleman, to make his viſit. There is 
no privacy but by ſecuring your door by 
a key or a bolt; and when any of the mid- 
dling claſs of people have got poſſeſſion of 


* Nor do they mean in general what they ſay; for I am 
perſuaded they ſneer ſo as to be underſtood by each other, 
and really mean mauva:/e grace. There is nothing ſo difficult 
to learn as to ſneer in French; I know many gentlemen 
perfectly acquainted with every power and uſe of their lan · 
guage but this. 


1 your 
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” your apartment, particularly of a franger, 
it is _ difficult to get them out. 


. 0 
| There is not on earth, perhaps, ſo curi- 
| ous and inquiſitive a people as the lower 


Claſs of French: noiſe ſeems to be one of 


| their greateſt delights. If a ragged boy 
does but beat a drum, or ſound a trumpet, 


be brings all who hear it about him, with 


| a red jacket laced with filver, I was obliged | 


the utmoſt ſpeed, and moſt impatient cu- 
rioſity.— As my monkey rode poſtillion, in 


to make him diſmount when I paſſed 

through a town of any ſize: the people 

gathered ſo rapidly about me at Moret, 
three leagues from Fontainebleau, while 
I ſtopped only to buy a loaf, that I verily 
believe every man, woman, and child, ex- 
cept the ſick and aged, were paying their 
reſpects to my little groom; all infinitely 
delighted; for none offered the leaſt de- 
gree of rudeneſs, I fear a Frenchman 
— 888 | could. 


| could not have paſſe in as ſame mane 
ner, ſo agreeably, rough a country town 
in n England. 7 
=: XXll, 
The French never give coffee, tea, or 
any refreſhment, except upon particular 


coccaſions, to their Oy or evening 


| viſitors, 

— 
When the weather is cold, the fire 

ſmall, and a large company, ſome young 

Frenchman ſhuts the whole circle from 

receiving any benefit from it, by placing 

himſelf juſt before it, laying his ſword 
genteelly over his left knee, and flattering 


 _ himſelf, while all the company wiſh him 
at the devil, that the ladies are admiring 


his legs. When he has gratified his vanity, 
or is thoroughly warm, he fits down, or 
goes, and another takes his place. I have 

ſeen this abominable ill-breeding kept up 
= by a ſet of accompliſhed young fops for two 
83 hours 
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hours together, in ai * weather. 


This cuſtom has been — lately 
into — 


XXIV. - 
Jealouſy i is ſcarce known in France. By Ro 
the time the firſt child is born, an indiffe- 
rence generally takes place: the huſband 
and wife have their ſeparate acquaintance, 
and purſue their ſeparate amuſements, un- 
diſturbed by domeſtic ſquabbles. When 
they meet in the evening, it iswith per- 
fect good humour, and, in general, perfect 
good breeding. When an Engliſh wife 
plays truant, ſhe ſoon becomes abandoned: 
it is not ſo with the French; they pre- 
ſerve appearances and proper decorum, be- 
cauſe they are ſeldom attached to any par- 
ticular man. While they are at their 
toilet, they receive the viſits of their male 
acquaintance, and he muſt be a man of 
uncommon diſcernment, who finds out 
who it is ſhe prefers at that time. 


1 


41 
In the ſouthern parts of France, the wo- 
men are in general very free and 640 indeed. 


_— 
It is ſeldom that virgins are ſeduced i in 


: Fra; the married women are the ob- 
jects of the men of gallantry. The ſe- 


duction of a young girl is puniſhed. with 5 
death; and when they fall, it is generally 


into the arms of their confeſſor and that 
is ſeldom diſcloſed. Auricular confeſſion 


is big wich many miſchiefs . Where 


the penitent and the confeſſor happen 
both to be young, he makes her con- 
feſs not only all her ſins, but ſinful 
thoughts, and then, I fear, he knows more 


than his prudence can abſolve decently ; and 


even when the confeſſor is old, the peni- 
tent may not be out of danger. 


1 Conſeſs your ſins one to another, may be right, but 
to a prieſt, as a prieſt, and authorited to appoint penance ac- 


co ly is abſurd, 
_ K XXVI. 


2 84 ans, ma donné pour tpoque, que 


„) 
Never aſk a Frenchman his age; no 
queſtion whatever can be more offenſive to 
him, nor will he ever give you a direct, 
though he may a civil anſwer. Lewis XV. 
was always aſking every man about him 
| his age. A king may take that liberty, 
and even then it always gives pain.— 
Louis XIV. faid to the Comte de Grammont, 
« Te ſais votre &ge, PEv@que de Senlis gui 


vous avez Ctudie enſemble dans la mime 


« claſſe.” Cet Evegue, Sire, (replied the 
Comte, n'acouſe pas juſte, car ni lui, ni noi 
1 avons jamais Etudie.” —Before I knew 
how offenſive this queſtion was to a 
Frenchman, I have had many equivocal 
anfwers—ſuch as, O! mon dieu, as old as 


the town, or, I thank God, Iam in good 
health, &c. | 


XX VII. 


s French author ſays, that the 
French language is not capable of the jeux 
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tr. Les jeux de notas are not,“ ſays he, 
in the gonins de notre langue qui eff grave, 
er ſerieuſe.” Perhaps it may be ſo ; but the 
language and the men are then ſo diffe. 
rent, that I thought quite otherwiſe— 
though the following beautiful ſpecimen 
of the ſeriouſneſs of the language ought, 

in ſome meaſure, to juſtify his remark : 
n ſeul oft frappe, & tous font delivres, dieu 
frappe fons fils innocent, pour Pamour des 
 bommes roupables, & pardonne aux hommes 
OO _ amour de file mhocent. 


TY 


nxvid, 
All Engliſh women, as well as women of 
other nations, prefer France to their own 
country ; becauſe in France there is mucd 
leſs reſtraint on their actions, than there is, 
(ſhould I not ſay, than their was?) in 
England. All Engliſhmen, however, who 
Wc young aud beautiful wives, ſhould, if 
they are not indifferent about their con- 
duct, avoid a trip to Paris, &c. though 
it 
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⁊ be but for « a fix weeks tour: ſhe muſt 
be good and wiſe too, if fix weeks does 


not corrupt her mind and debauch her 
morals, and that too by her own ſex, 


which is infinitely the moſt dangerous 
1 company. A French woman is as great 
an adept at laughing an Engliſh woman 
into all contempt of fidelity to her huſ- 
band, as married Engliſh women are in 
general, in preparing them during their 

| firſt pregnancy, for the touch of a man- 
midwife—and both from the ſame motive; 
I. e. to do as they have done, and bring 
. all the ſex upon a „ 


xxXIX. . 
The French will not allow their lan- 
guage to be ſo difficult to ſpeak properly 

as the Engliſh language ; and perhaps they 
are in the right; for how often do we 
meet with Engliſhmen who ſpeak French 
perfectly? How ſeldom do we hear. a 
Frenchman ſpeak Engliſh, without be- 

. £ traying 
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traying his country by his pronunciation ? 
It is not ſo with the Spaniards: I converſed 
with two Spaniards who were never 
twenty miles from Barcelona, that ſpoke 
Engliſh perfectly well. —How, for in- 
ſtance, ſhall a Frenchman who cannot 
pronounce the Engliſh, be able to under- 
ſtand (great as the difference is) what 
I mean, when I ſay the fun is an hour high? 


i May he not equally ſuppoſe that I ſaid he 
un is in our eye? Es 


XXX, 
When you make an agreement with an 
Aubergiſte where you intend to lie, take care 
to include beds, rooms, &c. or he will 
charge ſeparately for theſe articles. 


III. 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Monſ. Deſſein s, 2 I Hotel d Angleterre at 
Calais, is not only the firſt inn ſtrangers 
of faſhion generally go to, but that it is 
alſo the firſt and beſt inn in France. Pe. 
e ho] FX © 


Uf 
ſein is the decoy-duck, and ought to have 
a ſalary from the French govemment—he 
is always ſure of a good one from the 


xXXII. 
in bse or garriſon towns, wh they 
have a right to examine your baggage, a 
twenty-four ſols piece, and affuring the 
officer that you are a gentleman, and not 
a merchant, will ny you * with. 
out delay. 
xxxin. 


Thoſe who travel poſt ſhould, ks 
they ſet out, put up in parcels money for 
the number of horſes they uſe for one 
poſt, two poſts, and a poſt et demi, adding 
to each parcel that which is intended to 
be given to the driver or drivers, who are 
intitled by the king's ordonnance to five elt 
a poſt; and if they behave ill, they ſhould 
be given no more: when they are civil 
ten or twelve /ols a poſt is ſufficient. If 

theſe 
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theſe packets are not prepared, and pro- 
perly marked, the traveller, eſpecially if 
he is not well acquainted with the money, 


cuannot count it out while the horſes are 


changing, from the number of beggars 


which ſurround the carriage, and who 
will take no denial. 


xxxiv. 
People of rank and condition, either 
going to, or coming from the continent, 
by writing to PETER FxcTor, Eſq; at 
Dover, will find him a man of property and 
character, on whom they may depend. 


xxxv. 


| Never let a Frenchman with alias you 
live, or with whom you travel, be maſter. | 
An Engliſhman cannot poſſibly live twenty- 
four hours with a Frenchman who com- 
mands ; he will try for that ſuperiority; 
but by one ſingle pointed reſolution, ſhew 
him it muſt not be ſo, and he will give 
| it 
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it up. 12 become an uſeful, and an agree= 
able companion. 


XXXVI. 


Always carry a machine to ſecure the 
| bedchamber doors at inns where you ſleep, 
and ſee that there are no holes behind 2 
large pictures in the room, large enough 


for a man to creep through. Too much 


| caution cannot be taken in a country | 
where murther and robbery are, in a 
manner, * terms. 


LASTLY, 


Valetudinarians, or men of a certain 
age, who travel into the ſouthern parts of 
France, Spain, or Italy, ſhould never omit 
to wear either a callico or fine flannel waiſt- 
coat under their ſhirts, Strange as it may 
| ſeem to ſay ſo, this precaution is more 
neceſſary in the ſouth of France, than _ 
England. In May laſt it was ſo hot at 
Lyons, on the fide of the ſtreets the ſun 
ſhone on, and ſo cold on the ſhady fide, 

1 6 that 
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| that both were intolerable. The air is 


much more ſharp and penetrating in hot 
climates than in cold. A dead dog, 
thrown into the ſtreets of Madrid at night, 


will not have a bit of fleſh upon his bones 


by eight o'clock the next morning; and 


that, as I am well aſſured, from the vife- 
_neſs of the air alone; and if northern peo- 
ple will go thin clad, and contend with 
the natives, whoſe long experience ought 
to be conſidered, they cannot wonder if 
they are treated with contempt, eſpecially 


where the error muſt be on the ſafeſt ſide; 


and they muſt take the conſequences. 
As to travelling in Spain, little need be 
ſaid, after what has been inſerted in the 


_ foregoing ſheets; and, therefore, the ge- 
neral account of the country, and cha- 


racer of the people, may be pretty well 
conceived, by the following account of 
both: 
Spain, then, is at this day a vaſt deſert, 
inhabited by a go. n g race 


of 


F ¹ ˙—˙Ü˙ä¹ — amen... * 
— 
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of men, which all their manners and ac- 
tions, as well as diſcourſe, ſeem to con- 
firm; but they refuſe the bountiful offers 
of nature, though ſhe ſtretches out her 
arms to give it them in the moſt liberal 
manner. Perhaps their ſuperſtition, and: 
the want of LIBERTY, renders it not 
. worth receiving. 4 


The ſoil of Spain is in general very 
fertile, and infinitely variegated, as to 
heat and cold, by the different aſpect of 
mountains, or in the plains moſt diſtant 
from mountains. Their paſtures are excel- 
| lent, and their ſheep numerous. Every 
climate, and every ſoil, may be found in 
this kingdom, and conſequently every 
thing which man can aſk of God, might 
be had there in perfection, were it not for 
the idle, inactive, ſlothful diſpoſition of 
the natives; for they have in, and upon 
their ſoil, the riches of all other nations: 
but a bag of onions, a piece of bread, and 
a bunch 
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a bunch of grapes, is all that a Spaniard 
requires for his ſubſiſtence in twenty-four 
hours. There does not live a more abſte- 
mious race of men but their country 
muſt, while they remain under their pre- 
ſent laws and religion, continue unculti- 
vated, and almoſt depopulated. T hey will 
not labour themſelves, nor would they 
allow Philip III. to bring ſtrangers among 


. them who would ! Their HONOUR was 


too much at ſtake in that reſpect, and 
their pride withholds their own hands. 
Add to this; their great number of reli- 
gious houſes filled with idle monks, who 
are of no more uſe to the public than 
dead men; for they conſume, without 
adding to the ſtate: had the Spaniards the 
induſtry of other nations, what a vaſt 
trade might they carry on with their 
neighbours in Africa! inſtead of which 


they hold with them a perpetual war. 


Theſe conſiderations, with the multitude 
of offices; their incredible number of 
. . ſervants, 


1 


ſervants, their paſſion for bull-baiting 
and intriguing, employ all their attention. 
They are all, in their own imagination, 


from the king to the, cobler, men of too 
high birth to ſtoop to the earth, but to 


gather what ſhe offers ſpontaneouſly: and 
the ſoil is well fitted to the inhabitants, or 
the inhabitants to the ſoil; perhaps, too, 
wiſely ſo ordained by the Mak ER or 
BOTH. It certainly, however, is fortu- 


nate tir this country, and perhaps to 


all their neighbouring nations; and there- 
fore, though as a citizen of the world one 
cannot behold ſuch a fine country without 
| lamenting its neglected condition ; yet, as 
a native of this, it ought to be a matter of ” 
triumph. 


APPENDIX. 


NINCE the Author of this Work 1 re- 
turned to England, and the perſpec- 
tive view of the mountain of Montſerrat 
was publiſhed, he ſent the Holy Fathers of 
that monaſtery, through the hands of Pere 
Paſcal, one of the beſt impreſſions. The 
following anſwer, from that very reſpecta- 
ble community, is too flattering to him, 
not to be inſerted in this ſecond edition of 
of the work. Py 


* MuyS . MIO, | 


„LA carta y eſtampa, q. v. 8. ſe 
« ſirvio remitirme las recivi con todo mi 
e aprecio y complacencia, por las pro- 
= ſperas noticias de la perfecta ſalud de 

T: 2. * 8. 
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V. S. y toda ſu familia; y por las muchas 
_ * honrras qf. fin merecerlas yo ſe * 
« diſpenſarme con tanta generoſidad.— 
Debo aſegurar a V. S. que toda eſta 
© communidad da los mayor elogios a la 

*« eſtampa, por ſu naturalidad, primor, y 

*« delicadez y por conſiguie, que rinda a 
V. 8. las mas repetidas gracias; y lo 
cumplo con mucho guſto.— En quanto 
al libro, como aqui no hay ſugeto que 
_ << entienda el yngles, ſeria preciſſo arrin- 
conarlo fin leerlo; y por qe. eſto nos 


«« ſeria a todos muy ſenſible; debo ſupp. = 


* a V. S. no tome el trabajo de remiterlo. 
6.0 logno la honrros a dicha de ver a V. S. 
con ſu familia en eſte monte, tendre la 

mayor alegria y complacencia.—El P. 
4 Tandre, aunq*. muy indiſpueſto, rinde 


« V. S. los mayor. obſequios, y de mi 


cc « parte ſe firvira V. S. recivir mio cor- 
« deules affectos; no omitiendo ponerme 
* laobed. de ſuſ®. y demas familia; y 
> < quedo rogi®. a Ds, Gue, y pioſere dila- 

. tados, 
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. tados, y felcs. as. la vida y ſalud, de 
V. S. y de toda ſu familia amada 


£6 Su 3 7 rendido fiervo, 2 


10 « Fx. Pazgyar RoDRIGUEZ.” 


; | Monferrar, 
7 Mayo 194, 77. 


I will not, for more reaſons than one, 
give a literal tranſlation of this good Fa- 
ther's letter ; but the ſubſtance of it is too 
flattering to me, not to be made known 8 
to you, and is nearly as follows. 


WorTay SIR, 


THE letter and print which came 
incloſed to me, demand our warmeſt 

thanks; and it is with pleaſure we hear of 

your health, and that of your worthy 
family. This whole community highly 
value the print on two accounts: Firſt, 
for the excellent and delicate manner in 
which the work is executed; and ſecondly, 
. „ 
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for its ſtrong reſemblance of the place; 

but as none of our fraternity underſtand 

 _ Engliſh, the books would have been to us 

auite uſeleſs. We ſhould be happy to ſee 
you and your good family once more on 
our mountain. Pere Tenare is at this time 
very much indiſpoſed, but deſires his 
reſpects. May all manner of felicity attend 


you and yours, for which I offer up my 


prayers, being with great eſteem 


Your obliged ſervant, 


Pere PasSQUAL RoDprIEGUuo, 


LETTER 


”"'Y 
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LETTER LVIII. 


| Lyons, 


Neuftra Seniora de Montſerrat : neverthe- 


| lefs, the ſolitude of the place, and the idea 
of the almoſt perpetual filence enjoined 
thoſe religious people, impreſſed on my 


The off mind 


Am ſo full of the wonders of MonT- 
SERRAT, and the religious inhabitants 

8 thereof, that 1 had almoſt forgot to tell 
you of my excurſion to the celebrated 
convent Dx CHaRTREUx; yet thoſe who 
have not viſited the former, cannot ſee 
the latter, without being wonderfully de- 
lighted with the ſolitude and romantic 
ſituation of this noble and ſingularly 
ſituated convent: but the high, rude, and 
inacceſſible rocks and mountains here, 
were not ſo ſtriking and ſo wonderful 
to me, as they would be to you; every 
thing of this kind, muſt ſink in the idea 

. of one, who has viſited the holy convent of 
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mind a kind of pleaſing tranquillity, which 


' ſuch uncommon and rude ſketches of na- 
ture muſt raiſe in the mind of a contem- | 
plative man; and eſpecially when it is en- 
forced, as it muſt be, by that firſt re- 
flection, which muſt be always upper moſt, 
that the place is not only the habitation of 
men, ſequeſtered from the world, to adore 
the Creator of it, but who, in order to 
bind their minds the more firmly towards 
that great Creator, are not permitted to 
employ even the gift of ſpeech, but in 
addreſſing their prayers to him. The 
high mountains, the woods, the water- 
falls, on all ſides, and the ſilence of man, 
ſtill heighten the ſcenes; and awaken in 
the mind, perhaps, as much true devotion, 
in thoſe who viſit this ſpot (whatever 
religion they profeſs), as it does in the 
holy order of men to whom it belongs. 
It is indeed a fit place to forget the world 
in, and conſequently not to forget THAT 
WONDERFUL and INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


POWER, 
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POWER, BY WHICH THE WORLD AND 
ALL THINGS IN IT WERE MADE! This 
filent order of men are however very rich; 
but they cannot gratify their appetites nor 
paſſions the more on that account, being 
obliged by their vow never to eat fleſh. 
Their houſe is of a plain and ſimple con- 
ſtruction, conſiſting of a long range of 
cloyſters, with a church and common 
eating hall but they never ſpeak; but on 
Sundays and holidays: you may be ſure 
therefore that men who eat ſo little, who 
live ſo free from care, and void of paſſion, 
live not only free from diſtempers, but to 
a great age. They amuſe themſelves how- 
ever in various kinds of mechanical works; 
and except a few who have not any, or 
who have too much genius, they ſeem a 
happy ſet, we cannot ſay /oc:ety, of men. 
They received me (for I could not take 
my family) very politely; and, as far as 
a maigre dinner would go, fed me plenti- 
fully. This convent is ſurrounded by a 


wood 
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wood of three or four leagues on every 

fide, and is in every reſpe& well worthy 

of a viſit by travellers who can taſte na- 
ture's great outline ; for it is the only ſpot = 


in France a man can well viſit, without 
meeting with hair-dreſſers, fiddlers, fops, 


N maitres, charlatans, and coxcombs. 8 
It is here alone an Engliſhman can have 
ocular and auricular proof, that a French- 
man can hold his tongue; walk without 
cutting capers ; or, if he ſees a lady, treat 
her with a ſpecimen of a graceful ſtep or 
two, by a bar of a minuet hummed by 


himſelf. 


i The 
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De Author has thought it right to extract 

the Five following Letters, publiſhed in 
the St. James's Chronicle, under the 
Signature of the Wanderer, @s they 
contain ſome Information, if not Enter- 


fainment, not given in the Firſt Edition. 


LETTER LK. 


8 1 R. 
T has juſtly bins obſerved, that by the 


1 laws of England there is more cere- 
mony uſed to commit a ſuſpected crimi- 
nal to a gaol than to the wheel, or to the 
flames in other countries. The obſerva- 
tion is certainly true, as to the commit- 
ment; but the haſty and indecent man- 
ner in which oaths are adminiſtered, and 
_ criminals tried and convicted, at the Old 


Bailey, and by the judges on the circuit, 


is very reprehenſible ; and even the laws 
of this country'; are more favourable to the 
_ accuſed 


E _ 
| accuſed and innocent, perhaps becauſe 
they are more terrible to the guilty ; and 
the unjuſt and cruel ſufferings of the 
Calas and Sirven families in France, have 
rendered a private calamity a public bene- 
fit: for if a miniſter of France (availing 
himſelf of the royal authority) confines an 
innocent citizen, he is obliged to pay the 
injured party two guineas for each hour 
he is deprived of liberty. How very cau- 
tious judges and juries ſhould be not to 
condemn too haſtily upon preſumptive 
evidence, the following narration will 
evince. 


A woman of the city of Lyons, return- 
ing to her houſe at eleven o clock at night, 
and not finding her daughter, whom ſhe 
had left in charge of it, after making a 
ſtrict enquiry among her neighbours, at 
length accuſed one of them with having 
ſecreted the girl, for the purpoſe of proſti- 
tution. Sometime afterwards a fiſherman 
e | --- ak 


„„ 
took up a drowned female body from the 
| Rhone, which, though much disfigured, 
the mother and all her neighbours con- 
cluded to be the loſt child; and an enemy 
to the neighbour whom the mother had 


<6 ſuſpected and accuſed of having ſe- 


ecreted the young woman, perſuaded the 
mother that her daughter had been raviſhed 


and ſtrangled by that man, and thrown py 


into the river. The poor woman gave 
credit to this ſurmiſe ; ſhe propagated the 
report; the whole town was alarmed, and 
called out for vengeance: but, in the midſt 
of all this diſturbance, a child of five 
years and a half old, ſon of the woman 
who had perſuaded the poor mother of 
the guilt of her neighbour, accuſed his 
own mother of committing the murther. 
Ae aſſerted that his mother and five men 
held the deceaſed, while a ſixth raviſhed 
her; he gave a circumſtantial account of 
the actions of the aſſaſſins, the cries of the 
girl, and the manner in which they put 
her 
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| her to death! After which he faid they 
threw her body into the well, then took : 


tit up again, wrapt it in a ſheet, carried 


it out, and caſt it into the river, The fix 
perſons accuſed were committed to priſon, 


and ſecured with irons ; for who could 


a Child of ſo tender an age? Yet there 
was not a ſyllable of truth in what the 
child had aſſerted. No girl had been vio- 
lated; no murther committed; no men 


had been aſſembled at the houſe! The 


child had been ſuborned by two other 
children, the children of the accuſers: 
and the child of only five years and a half 


old had nearly brought his mother and fix | 


innocent men to the flames, for a handful 
of ſugar plums with which he had been 
' bribed, had not the judges wiſely de- 
ferred the trial, till the underſtanding of 
the accuſer was farther opened by age and 
good counſel, Had lord **#*#* tried 
theſe ſeven innocent perſons, they might 

have 


C7) 
have fallen victims to his i ignorance. Had 
lord , tried them, they might 
have fallen victims to his impetuoſity, or 
impatience for his dinner. But had lord 

Camden tried them, they would have been 
ſaved by his ſagacity, patience, humanity, 

and love of juſtice. Such men only ought 

to be truſted with the lives and fortunes 
of their fellow creatures. Oh England! 
England ! how art thou fallen! Art thou 
the kingdom ſo lately renowned through- 
out the world for its valour in war, its 
wiſdom in councils, and its equitable de- 
ciſions of juſtice? . 


LETTER 
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LETTER IX. | 


8 1 R, 
3 you in a fre letter that _ 
I had viſited the remains of the Roman 3 
city lately diſcovered on the Chatelet 
Mountain in Champagne, where I have 
ſince ſpent ſome days, and gratified my 
| curioſity to the utmoſt, having ſeen every 
thing which has hitherto been dug up, 
or gathered from the refuſe. Monſ. Grinion 
(under whoſe direction the workmen em- 
ployed by the king have acted) was ſo 
obliging, as to ſhew me an infinite 
number of curious pieces of antiquity, 


conſiſting of vaſes, ſtatues, coins, Fibulæ, 


keys, rings, weights, meaſures, lamps, 
Priapi, &c. forming many thouſand dif- 
_ ferent articles; all which put it paſt a 
doubt that it was a Roman town or city, 
which had either been pillaged and burnt _ 
by 
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by an enemy, or deſtroyed by 1 
fire; for as I walked over the broken 
ground, I picked up many pieces of glaſs 
which had been melted by the flames ; 
nor could I move my feet without treading 
upon the fragments of broken utenſils, 
made chiefly of a compoſition not much in- 
ferior to china; on many of which were 
beautiful foliages, flowers, &c. well erected; 
and upon one little veſſel, which Mon ſ. 
Grinion was ſo obliging to give me, the 
artiſt's name is diſtinctly impreſſed ; and 
I find (to ſpeak in the phraſe of the 
country from whence I write) that Monſ. 
Ofprim was a very ingenious potter, and 
a Roman, who lived in a town, we know 
not when built, nor when deſtroyed, but 
molt certainly how, 1. e. by fire; and not 
(as has been inſinuated in former accounts) 
by ſome violent convulſion of the earth; 
for the cellars, the ſteps leading into them, 
the wells, water troughs, &c. are all in tbe 
ſame form they were originally built, and 
the dcepeſt of the caves not above fix feet 
Vol. II. TT” beneath 


Y& 
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e the preſent ſurface of the moun- 
tain. I find that not above one-third 
part of the ſurface has been yet opened, 
and it is very evident that the greater part 
of the hill was covered with buildings; 
that part however which has been ex- 
plored is ſuppoſed to have been the prin- 
cipal; if ſo, the ſtreets were very narrow, 
and the beſt houſes but ſmall, and yet the 
ſituation was ſuch, that nothing could be 
more beautiful than the country and pro- 
ſpect which the hill commands, the 
baſe of which is now, and probably 
was then, ſurrounded by a plantation of 
grapes, which produce the moſt delicious 
of wines. 
If I am not . I think the weights 
of the Romans have not been certainly aſ- 
certained ; if ſo, that matter may now be 
ſettled beyond a doubt ; for weights of all 
ſizes have been taken up here, as perfect 


as when they were brought there; as well 


as a wine meaſure, found in the houſe (as 
Monſ. Grinion expreſſed it) of an aubergiſte. 
I cannot 
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I cannot conclude this account, without 
relating a laughable circumſtance, which 
occurred during the time Mon. Grinion 
the younger was ſhewing me the cabinet ; 
of curioſities ; becauſe it conveys with it 
a trait of the genius, manners, and cuſ- 
toms, of the preſent as well as former 
inhabitants of this country. Juſt at the 
time he was ſhewing me a monſtrous Pria- 
| pus, which had been found among the 
refuſe of the buildings, a young French 
lady came into the apartment; and Monſ. 
Grinion ſmiling at me, laid it by with 
great propriety and decency, yet with ſuch 
a look, as excited the lady's curioſity, and 
ſhe inſiſted upon ſeeing and knowing what 
it was; it would be impoſſible for me to 
explain in my language (even if it were 
Proper) the delicate manner in which 
Monſ. Grinion, who is a ſprightly young 
man, ſatisfied the lady's curioſity in his; 
ſhe inſtantly burſt into laughter, and 
lifting g up her hands, exclaimed, Ob, mon 
Dien ye could not therefore help telling 
WS: = 
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her, that though the ladies of my country 
were of a different religion from thoſe of 
hers, yet they would all claim a ſhare 
with her, in what ſhe ſeemed to announce 
as her own. This produced another laugh, 
a baſket of fine fruit, and a bottle of excel- 
lent burgundy ; and after thanking Menſ. 
 Grinon for gratifying all my ſenſes ſo 

highly, I took my leave of him; and 
after ſpending a few hours every day in 
raking among the rubbiſh, and finding 
a few trifling things, valuable only for 
being the work of men who lived ſo many 


ages ſince, I departed from that delight- 
ful ſpot, and purſued my Journey. 


P.S. When I enquired why the work- 

men who had been employed in opening 

the foundation of this ancient town were 
diſmiſſed, I was told for want of money. 
But ſurely a king of France might rather 

| be accuſed of want of curioſity, 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXI. 


S I R, | N ISMES, 
EING juſt returned from Toulouſe, 
where I have been with two wan- 
derers like myſelf, who came here to ſee, 
and not to make the ſhow, I ſhall give 
you ſome account of a moſt extraordinary 
aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen whom : 
we had the honour to be introduced to at 
the convent of Cordeliers ; - an aſſembly . 
which I aſſure you gave me more plea- 
ſure than any other I have been intro- 
duced to, either in Spain or France, It 
conſiſted of about fourſcore perſonages, 
dreſſed without any of the borrowed hair, 
paint, greaſe, or pomatum, which compoſe 
ſoo great a part of modern adornments; 
in ſhort, they were all in plain buff, and 
without any other covering than that 
which they brought into the world. Thoſe 
"'Þ 3 pol 
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4 people (if we may believe the holy man 
who introduced us) were inhabitants of 
Toulouſe above five hundred years ago; 
and their dead bodies, by ſome partial 
virtue of that very ſpot wherein they were 
buried, have remained to this day uncor- 
rupted! And now, that they are taken 
from their graves, and placed upon their 
feet againſt the walls of this holy houſe, 
they ſerve as a ſtriking memento of what 
man was, is, and will be; and, as Sir 
Malter Raleigh juſtly obſerves, it is death, 
and the approach of death alone, which 
can teach man to know what a contemp- 
tible being he is, and that after all his 
ſtrutting and importance, he muſt finiſh 
the ſcene with theſe two narrow words— 
Hic jacet. But I have wandered from my 
ſubje& ; for I meant to tell you that one 
of the ladies I was introduced to, was the 
- miſtreſs of a count of Toulouſe, whole 
beauty (though the was only a baker's 


daughter) acquired her the name of 
5 „„ 
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La belle Paule. Unfortunately her body 
is broke in two, by being brought ou: of 
her company to be ſhewn to Louis XIV. 
when he paſſed through that city ; and 
though ſhe lived about five hundred years 
ago, her beauty is not abſolutely impaired ; 
it is indeed very extraordinary that the 
body, fleſh, and features (for ſome are 
very perfect) ſhould have remained uncor- 
rupted to this day, nay the countenances 
of many are quite complete; I cannot be- 
lieve they are bodies which were originally 
buried there, but rather procured from 
Egypt (or ſome climate better diſpoſed to 


Preſerve fleſh from corruption) by the ar- 


tifice of the prieſts. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they are the bodies of men who 
died ſome centuries ago, and prove that, 
without the art of embalming, dead bodies 
may be long well preſerved. Toulouſe 
contains many other things worthy the 
notice of a traveller, but theſe are well 
known; and my ſtay was too ſhort there 
Us 5 to 
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to ſee much of what is called good com- 
| pany, or the belle Choſe; the belle Paule 
captivated me moſt: but as my viſit was 
chiefly made to the dead, | could not help 
viſiting the garden were the late Colonel 
For eſter s body was interred ; but I found, 
inſtead of the two uſual words, Hic jacet, 
nothing but an old cabbage ſtump over 
the body of the Author of the Polite 
Philoſopher, the governor of Belleiſle, the 
tutor to a noble marquis, and a gentle- 
man who had ſo beautiful an ear, that, 
as I heard him aſſure ſome ladies (to whom 
he ſhewed it after he was turned of ſixty), 


he fat for it to an eminent ſtatuary at 


Rome; fo that if Toulouſe does not pre- 
ſerve his entire body, Rome poſſeſſes the 
ear of the Polite Philoſopher. 


Wm 


LETTER 
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8 1 R, Nis MES. 


HE general idea in England is, 1 
believe, that the South of France 
is not only the cheapeſt part of this king- 5 

dom, but the cheapeſt part of Europe 

alſo. It may be right therefore to adver- 
tiſe ſuch frugal travellers as myſelf, that 
they will find it far otherwiſe, and in 
every article (wine excepted) much dearer ” 
than the northern parts, nay much dearer 
than even England, 


If it be aſked, how an opinion ſo con- 
trary to what is the truth came to be ſo 
generally believed on your ſide the water; 
I anſwer, that I ſuppoſe, after ſo many 
proteſtants had manured the lands of Lan- 
guedoc with their blood, and ſo many 
others eſcaped the lame tate by flight, ” 
during 


e 
during their perſecution, and the civil war 
in Louis XIV.'s time, the fruits of the 
earth were cheap in proportion to the 
few there were to partake of them. At 
this time, however, the populouſneſs of 
the kingdom in general, and of this part 
of France in particular, is wonderful, and | 
therefore accounts very well for the high 
price of proviſions. 


A wand gentleman, well acquainted 
with the conſtitution of his country, told 
me above eight years ſince, that France 
increaſed ſo rapidly in peace, that they 


muſt neceſſarily have a war every twelve 


or fourteen years, to carry off the refuſe f 


the people. That period is now near ex- 
pired, and the vigorous meaſures taken by 
the preſent miniſtry of France to render 
the kingdom as mighty as it is extenſive, 
indicates ſomething very like war. They 
are too wiſe to quarrel with England, how- 

ever, while they are weak enough to quarrel 
with 
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with one another. The miniſter told the 
king the other day, that he is only the 
fourth king in Europe; adding, that he 
would ſoon make him the firſt, I do not 
know who thoſe kings are he gave the 
precedence to, but I believe the 0g of © 


England was not conſidered as the firſt. 


8 The war of the miniſter now carrying on 

againſt the American rebels, has lowered 
England in the opinion of all Europe; and 
they think it too far gone to bring about 
a reconciliation, even if the general con- 
greſs accepted the miniſter's propoſitions, 
or the miniſter theirs. There is nothing 
which ſo whets the ſpirits of men, and 
ſhakes the foundation of any civil conſtitu- 
tion, or produces tyranny ſo effectually, 
as a civil war. When the common 
people of America, who having nothing 
to loſe but that liberty they 1 now contend 
for, have ſucceeded (as they undoubtedly | 


will), pokaps they may then think of 


try ing 
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trying what they can do towards obtaining : 
a little * | 


When nation and nation contend in 
Warfare, the individuals, not knowing 5 
each other, have no perſonal hate to each 
other when the conflict is over. The 
ſoldiers on both ſides are by art and addreſs 
made to diſlike an individual whoſe troops 
they encounter, while the real object of 
= their reſentment 3 is out of danger. 


Ding the late war, and white our 
troops were landed at Belleiſle, the French 
and Engliſh centinels were placed ſo near 

each other, that they every day entered 

into a friendly traffick; the Frenchman 
bad good brandy, the Engliſhman good 

| bread; and every time they were relieved 
at their ſeveral poſts, you might ſee the 
Frenchman hold up his bait of brandy, 
the Engliſhman return the ſignal by ele- 
vating his loaf: they both advanced, and 
without 


1 
without ſpeaking a word, carried on a 
friendly intercourſe, which their mutual 
wants invited them to. But it is not ſo 
with a rebel American and the Britiſh 
ſoldier. „ 


Fylla, not content with having ſlaugh- 
tered above ſeventy thouſand men when 
he entered Rome, ordered afterwards ſe- 
veral thouſand citizens to be maſſacred who 
were unarmed, beſide other carnages com- 
mitted in private houſes, by his men, at 
their pleaſure; and Sylla's cruelty had not 
ſtopped there, but for the advice of Fuſidius: 
Let ſome live (ſaid he), elſe you will have 
% none left to domineer over.” Romans | 
and Britons are made of the ſame mate- 
rials, and the ſame paſſions and prejudices 
will appear and be put in practice by the 
victorious party at the concluſion of all 
civil wars. At Rome the ſhedding of 
blood was not all; ſome of their moſt 
Hluſtrious men were torn limb from limb, 
others 
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others had their eyes put out, and their 
arms and legs rent from their living 
trunks, and expoſed as a ſhow. Some- 


thing like this, I fear, will finiſh the mi- 
niſterial war in America. 


LETTER 
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LETTER ILXII. 


8 I R, 1 


TT is cuſtomary to announce the arrival 
at the capital of great men, eſpecially 
after long abſence on their travels into 
outlandiſh countries; for this reaſon 1 
deſire you will inform the world yes, the 
_ world—that after eight years abſence, and 
fourteen months wandering, I am arrived, 
in good health and tolerable ſpirits, at this 
city, the ſource of all faſhions, follies, 
and vices, from whence they flow to every 
part of Europe; I will not ſay to Ame- | 
rica, becauſe I think the Britiſh miniſtry | 
did not embark with their other merchan- 
dize any of thoſe commodities in the laſt 
fleet fitted out for that land of rebels. 


1 find very little alteration in Pins ſince 
I was laſt here, excepting 1 that eight years 
wear 


„ 
wear of the irregular pavẽ in theſe narrow 
dirty ſtreets, has made the ſtones a good deal 
| ſmoother; a matter of great conſequence to 
thoſe who, like me, walk a good deal upon 
tender bottoms ; and that every article of 
life is one third dearer to Frenchmen than it 
was eight years ago, and more than double 
to ſtrangers and Engliſhmen. I cannot, for 
example, keep my horſe in Paris for leſs 
than four ſhillings a day, and that too at a 
ſhort allowance; ten pounds of bad hay 
coſt eighteen ſols. Butter is twenty-four 
ſols a pound, and every other article 
equally dear, as well as dirty. But I did 
not mean at this time to give you any 
other account of Paris than the very impor- 
tant one of my ſafe arrival; for indeed 
you had like to have loſt your poor Wan- 
derer the very day before he came here, and 
Iwill tell you how. It was a great fair, 
but a foul day, when I left Fontainebleau; 
and while I was paſſing through the fine 
| foreſt, which every way ſurrounds that 


royal 


07 
royal palace, ſuch a ſtorm of thunder, 


lightning, and rain overtook us, that, as 
the ſaying is, I thought heaven and earth 

were coming together; for I ſaw ſeveral 
trees ſhivered to pieces, and found one 
man, and his horſe too, upon the road, as 
dead has door nails: at length, however, I 
got to Effoine, and juſt after I had houſed 

my horſe, my dog, my parrot, my monkey, 


and my wife, and, like poor Matthew 
Green, had placed myſelf to _ 
„ Sit in window dry as ark, 

& And on the drowning world remark,” 


up came a poſt-chaiſe, containing a pretty 


Engliſh woman, accompanied by a male 
and female ſervant ; when I heard a con- 


ſultation about the propriety of ſtopping, 


or proceeding to Paris that night, As1 


perceived they were not ſo weather-wiſe as 


myſelf, and that the ſtorm ' which had 


abated a little was collecting again, 1 
ſtept down, and with my beſt addreſs, and 


a new acquired French bow, told my 
Vor. II. X pretty 
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1 
pretty country woman (for pretty ſhe is, in 
ſpite of a carotty pate and a turnep com- 
plexion) that the ſtorm was coming on 
again, and that ſhe had better avail herſelf 
of the ſecurity which that inn afforded, 
than proceed farther; but inſtead of a 
civil anſwer for my wet head (for I ſtood 
in the rain, and uncovered, becauſe I heard 
the ſervants ſay, Yes, my lady—and, No, 
my lady—and, To be ſure, my lady, &c.) 
her ladyſhip honoured me only with a 
| filent look of indignant contempt, as much 
as to ſay, Mind your monkey, your parrot, 
and your wife, and do not give your un- 
aſked vorde to other folks; ſo I took her 
anſwer, and you may be ſure I retired a 
little aſhamed of myſelf, and a little 
aſhamed for other folks. I was glad, 
however, to ſee the ſtorm come down, 
and my lady come in; for, as Swift ſays, 


Cc much rather I ſhould die, 
«© Than their prediction prove a lie.” 


„ Now 
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Now do you think I had not ſome curi- 
oſity to know my lady's real name? To 
tell you the truth, I had a deadly one, 
and therefore employed a twelve ſol piece, 

and bribed a pretty brunette to ſound Ar- 
cher upon that ſubject, who at length in- 
formed me, that it was Meledi Marquette. 
This name I could no other way tranſlate 
into Engliſh than into Lady Margaret. 
But Lady Margaret who? There lay the 
difficulty! It cannot, ſaid I, be the wife of 
the broken Scotch b— r, travelling at 
the rate of five aus: a os, whoſe huſ- 
band lately ſwore himſelf not worth five 
pounds in the world; nor could ſhe, if it 
were, faid I, have treated a countryman 
with ſuch ſilent contempt, leſt he might 
have been a ſufferer, or a ſigner of her 
huſband's certificate. In ſhort, I was 


| obliged to be content with only knowing 
that I was under the ſame roof, during a 
| dreadful ſtorm, with my Lady Marquette 
nen. So the next morning I did 
of Fw myſelt 


myſelf the honour to accompany her Lady- 
ſhip into Paris, keeping (for I drove to an 
inch all the way) my plebeian diſtance; 
and having weathered one night's ſtorm 
with her Ladyſhip, and travelled part of 
one day, I thought I might venture to take 5 
up Paris quarters alſo in the ſame hotel; and 
as no ſtranger can be permitted to ſleep in 
Paris till they have put their name into 
the porter's book, I found that Meledi 
Marquette Quatre- dice arrived: at Paris the 
ſame * 


5 P. S. As Mr. Gainſborough has been 

ſome years in poſſeſſion of her Ladyſhip's 
- beſt play of features, I recommend it 
ſtrongly to her to fetch them home, and 
ſtudy, from his art, the art of pleaſing. 
Her huſband's picture will be a ſufficient 


reward to Mr. Gainſborough for Tg 
painted them both, 
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The Harangue of the Emperor CLavpivs, 
in the SEnaTE. Copied from the origi- 
nal Bronze plate, in the Hotel de Ville of 

=— _ ; | 


FIRST TABLE. 


A NM FRERUMN.OSTR::::::SI.::::: 
VA. Equidem: primum · omnium illam 
cogitationem *hominum*quam*maxime*pri- 
nam : occurſuram mihi* provideo · deprecor* 
ne · quaſi novam · iſtam · rem · introduci · exhor- 
reſcatis* ſed-1lla* potius · cogitetis · quam · mul - 
ta · in · hac · civitate * novata ſint · et · quidem - 
ſtatim ab origine · vrbis · noſtræ · in · quod · for- 
mas · ſtatuſque res · P · noſtra · diducta ſit. 


Quondam reges: hanc : tenuere · vrbem· nec 
tamen · domeſticis· ſucceſſoribus- eam · tradere 
contigit · ſupervenere · alieni · et: quidam · ex- 
terni · vt Numa · Romulo ; ſucceſſerit · ex · Sabi- 

nis*'veniens*vicinus*quidem*ſe-tunc. Ne 
3 Sed 
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ged · tunc · externus · ut · Anco · Marcio · Priſ 
cus · Tarquinius : propter* temeratum · ſangui- 

nem: quod · Patre · Demaratho · Corinthio · na- 
tus · erat · et · Tarquinĩenſi · Matre · generoſo · ſed 
inopi ut · que: tali · marito · neceſſe · habuerit · 
ſuccumbere cum * domi- repelleretur · A- ge- 8 
rendis · honoribus · poſtquam · Roman: migra- 
vit · regnum · adeptus · eſt · huic · quoque · et · filio 
nepotive· ejus : nam et: hoc · inter · auctores · di- 
ſcrepat · inſertus · Servius · Tullius · ſi · noſtros- 
ſequimur· captiva: natus · ocreſia · ſituſcos · c œ 
li· quondam · vivennæ ſodalis fideliſſimus om- 
niſque · ejus · caſus · oomes · poſt · quam · varia · 
fortuna · exactus · cum omnibus · reliquis · cæ- 
liani · exercitus · Etruria · excepit · montem- 

ccœlium · occupavit · et · a · duce: ſuo · cœlio · ĩta · 
appellatus · mutatoque* nomine: nam. Tuſ- 
ce · moſtrana · ei · nomen · erat · ita · appellatus · 
eſt: ut · dixi : et: regnum · ſumma: cum · rei · p· 
uttilitate · optinuit · deinde* poſtquam · Tarqui- 
ni · ſuperbi- mores · inviſi · civitati · noſtræ · eſſe · 
cœperunt · qua · ipſius · qua · filiorum . ejus · 
nempe · pertæſum eſt mentes regni · et · ad 
conſules. 


Annuos 


1 


Annuos· magiſtratus · adminiſtratio · rei: p' 
tranſlata · eſt · quid · nunc · commemorem · dic- 
tatuvalentius repertum apud majores · noſtros 
quo: in · aſperioribus · bellis · aut · in · civili· mo- 
tu · difficiliore · uterentur · aut · in · auxilium · ple- 
bis · creatos · tribunos · plebei · quid · al · latum- 
imperium : ſolutoque poſtea · Decemvirali 
regno · ad · conſules · rurſus reditum quid: in · 
decuris · diſtributum : conſulare ĩimperium tri- 
bunoſque · militum · conſulari · imperio- appel- 
latos : qui · ſeniꝰet · ſæpe· octoni : crearentur: quid 
communicatos · poſtremo: cum plebe honores 
non · imperi· ſolum ſed · ſacerdotiorum · quo- 
que · jam · si · narrem · bella · p· quibus · cœperint· 
majores : noſtri et: quo: proceſſerimus · vereor- 
ne · nimio* inſolentior eſſe : videar- et- quæſiſſe 
jactationem- gloria · prolati · imperi · ultra? oce- 
anum · ſed · illoc · potius · revertor · civitatem. 


Second TABLE. 


: 2.2 1 2: 2.3 SANE 


: NOVO: 


© DIVVS : : AUG : : : LVS. 
4 Patruus Ti Cæſar omnem florem urbiſque 
coloniarum 
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colonĩarum · ac municipiottmrhonnnnr ſci- 
licet · virorum et · Iocupletium · in · hac · curia · 

eſſe · voluit · quid · ergo · non · Italicus · ſenator- 

Provinciali · potior eſt· jam vobis · cum hanc- 
partem · cenſuræ · meæ · ad · probare · oœpero · 
quid · de ear ſentiam rebus · oſtendam · ſed · ne · 
Provinciales-quidem: fr modo · omare curiam 

poterint rejiciendos : puto- 


Ornatiſſima · ecce · colonia: eel 
Viennenſium · quam · longo · jam · tempore · ſe- 
natores · huic · curiæ · confert · ex · qua · colonia · 
inter · paucos · equeſtris · ordinis · ornamentum- 
L · Veſtinum · familiariſſime : dilligo · hodie- 
que · in · rebus · meis · detineo · cujus · liberi-tio- | 
rum : gradu · poſt: modo · cum · annis · promotu- 
ri · dignitatis · ſuæ · incrementa: ut · dirum · no- 
men latronistaceamꝭ et · odi· illud palæſtricum 

prodigium: quod ante in: domum conſula- 
tum · intulit · quam · colonia · ſua · ſolidum · civi- 
tatis Romanæ beneficium conſecuta eſt idem 
de · patre · ejus · poſſum · dicere* miſerabili-qui- | 
dem · inutilis. ſenator · eſſe · non · poſſit · tempus 
eſt. jam T1 CÆSAR. Germanice- detegere - te 
patribus 


S = © 
patribus · conſcriptis · quo · tendat · oratio · tua · 
jam · enim · ad extremos· fines" Galli: Narbo- 

| nenſis-veniſti. 


Tot · ecce · inſignes · juvenes · quot · intueor- 
non · magis · ſunt pœnitendi : ſenatores quam 
pœnitet · Perſicum · nobliſſimum · virum· ami- 
cum · meum · inter imagines majorum ſuo- 
rum · Allobrogici · nomen · legere quod $L* 
hæc · ita · eſſe · conſentitis quid: ultra: deſidera- 
tis · quam ut · vobis · digito · demonſtrem ſolum 
ipſum ultra · fines* provinciæ · Narbonenſis 
jam · vobis · ſenatores · mittere: quando- ex · Lu- 
guduno · habere · nos · noſtri · ordinis · viros · non 
pœnitet · timide· quidem- P- C: vobis: provin- 
ciarum:terminos:ſum: ſed · deſtricte · jam · co- 
matæ · Galliæ cauſa* agenda eſt · in · qua · ſi · 
quis hoc · intuetur · quod · bello ꝓer · decem · 
anno · exercuerunt · divom · Julium · diem · op- 
ponat · centum annorum · immobilem ˖ fidem 
obſequiumque multis trepidis · rebus · noſtros 
pluſquam expertum illi · patri. meo · Druſo· 
Germaniam · ſubi * genti · tutam · quiete * ſua 
ſecuramque · a: tergo · pacem · præſtiterunt · et· 
in” oy 0 quidem 
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22.3 mar' ao" confer acre unrantin: et 
in · adſucto* Gallis · ad · bellum · avocatus · eſſet· 
quod opus quam · arduum ſit · nobis · nunc ma- 
xime · quam vis · nihil · ultra · quam · ut· 3 
note ſint · facultates · noſtræ · exquiratur ni 

mis · magno experimento · cognoſcimus. 


The above harangue, made by crab. 
plus, in favour of the Lvoxxols, and 
which he pronounced in the Senate, are 

the only remains of the works of this Em- 
peror, though he compoſed many. Suefonius 
ſays he compoſed forty-three books of a 
hiſtory, and left eight complete of his own 
life ; and adds, that he wrote more ele- 


gantly than Judiciouſly. 


eur 
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twenty other geniuſes, 


"3 \ Whoſe necks are protected from the ſtretch of W 


By twenty one miles of Gallic ſalt water. 


I could moraliſe here Aa little, inſtead of 


4 3 dogarijing. To what a ſtate of low life 
and miſery is one of the moſt agreeable 
women of this country fallen! Even ti- 
tles, and riches in abundance, have not 
been ſufficient to keep a certain lady, once 
the 1 intimate companion of a princeſs, from 

becoming 


Found in this town, the very fink of 
1 France, and the aſylum of whores and 
s 4 4 rogues from England, a groupe of Eng- 
ur men and women, than which nothing 

can be more extraordinary; at the head 
of which preſides L=—y B— |, the 
-.- Yorkſhire fellow, called King Collins, 
" i 4 f Meſſrs. Dry —— er, and L—es, a Can- 
'Y terbury alderman, a fellow who ran away 


E 4 with the pauper's money from Briſtol, ans 
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